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THE GOOD AND BAD SPIRITS AT WAR. 


“Woman [Joan of Arc], do what thou canst to save our honors. Drive them from the country, and be immortalized.” —Shakspeare. 
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CONGRESS. 


YONGRESS has been in session for three 

/ months, but has as yet really done very 

little: ‘This, however, is never a reproach, 
unless there are things that ought to be 
done, for the fault of legislative bodies is 
passing too many laws rather than too few. 
The great subject of the winter is finance, 
and hasty financial legislation is very much 
worse than none. Moreover, under our sys- 
tem delays are more to be expected, because 
measures are initiated by members and com- 
mittees of Congress, not, as in England, by 
the Administration. It is the English cus- 
tom for the ministers, who are a committee 
in perpetual session, to meet Parliament 
with measures carefully prepared. But there 
is nothing like that at the opening of Con- 
gress, for the President and Secretaries mere-" 
ly express their opinions, and make individ- 
ual recommendations, which do not involve 
their continuance in office. Congress may 
disregard or reject every proposition of the 
Administration, but nothing happens. In 
England, however, if the measures of the 
ministry are defeated, the Administration 
retires. It was to be expected, therefore, 
that some weeks, or even months, would 
pass before decisive action was taken in 
Congress upon any financial policy, and, as 
we write, it is still impossible to say what 
will be done. 

The pressure for expansion is still very 
stringent, and the debate seems to have as- 
sumed almost a sectional aspect. Senators 
Morton, of Indiana, and LoGaN, of Illinois, 
Ferry, of Michigan, and WriGuHt, of Iowa, 
have steadfastly insisted upon inflation, while 
the Eastern sentiment in the Senate has been 
adverse. Senators SHERMAN, of Ohio, how- 
ever, and SCHURZ, of Missouri, have resolutely 
resisted expansion, and the Chicago Tribune 
says that a majority of the Western Repub- 
lican papers are opposed to it. Senator 
CAMERON, of Pennsylvania, stands with the 
intlationists; and it is agreed that whenev- 
er the Senate votes upon the issue, which 
it may now do at any time, it will be very 
equally divided. The House has evidently 
had no opinion upon the subject. There is, 
however, a general impression that it will 
sustain the resolution reported by Mr. DAWES 
trom the Committee on Ways and Means to 
inflate the currency by legalizing the issue 
of the so-called reserve. If it does that, it 
will very readily do more; for that will be 
a concession of the principle. Even Mr. 
Morton now asks only for about fifty mill- 
ivns more than the reserve, 

The speech of Mr. DAWES upon receipts 
and expenses will probably have been criti- 
cised by General GARFIELD, and perhaps by 
Mr. Etuis H. Roperts, before this paper is 
issued.. Its burden is an old theme of his, 
the extravagance of the departments, and 
the necessity of retrenchment. The speech 
has been denounced as injurious to the party ; 
and it is insinuated, as it was three or four 
years ago, after a similar speech from him, 
that Mr. Dawes might leave the faults of 
Republican administration to be exposed by 
ita opponents, and that it is very hard for 
the Republican leader of the House to fur- 
nish clubs for the enemy to knock the party 
on the head. But the clubs in question are 
evidently the facts stated in the speech, 
Did Mr. Dawes invent them? If he did 
not, it is-those who are responsible for the 
facts who furnish the clubs, And if the ex- 
travagance of estimate and of appropriation 
that he condemns is entirely in his imagi- 
nation or in his miscalculation, let that be 
clearly proved, and his clubs will only break 
his own head, net that of the party. But if, 
on the other hand, Mr. Dawes has told the 





truth, it is better tor the pos! y that itshould | 





be stated by him than by his opponents, for 
the Republican party does not claim to be 
immaculate—that is the peculiar praise of 
the Democrats; but if it is not mad, having 
ascertained its own errors, it will abandon 
them. 

Certainly some of the measures of retrench- 
ment proposed by Mr. DawEs have been un- 
der the consideration of the House and its 
committees, but his remarks are not there- 
fore superfluous. They will serve, in fact, 
as a sharp spur to action as well as consid- 
eration. They will furnish reasons to some 
hesitating souls. They present a distinct 
standard by which the conclusions of the 
party majority can be measured. For the 
important point is not whether Congress is 
deliberating, for instance, about reducing 
the expenditures for public buildings, but 
whether it votes to reduce them. We are 
not aware that the famous speech of Mr, 
DawEs, just before the New Hampshire elec- 
tion in 1870, we believe, against which there 
was such an outcry, and which he even went 
into New Hampshire to explain, seriously in- 
jured the party, or harmed it in the least. 
An Administration which is spending money 
too fast, and when its attention is called to 
the fact by its friends, reduces its expenses, 
need not fear public disapproval. The men- 
acing spectre which is called in Congress 
“the people” is very different from the mass 
of sensible and intelligent persons who com- 
pose “the country.” Politicians in the Unit- 
ed States, as in England, speak of “ the peo- 
ple” as if they were children and idiots. 
But generally the politicians themselves are 
the least engaging representatives of the 
people. 

A very good proposition of retrenchment 
is that of Senator FENTON’s bill abolishing 
moieties and regulating the salaries of cus- 
toms officers, and another is Mr. WoODFORD’s 
bill in the House for the entire reorganiza- 
tion of the customs service. It provides ror 
the appointment of three commissioners, one 
of whom, at least, shall have been an import- 
ing merchant, to codify, simplify, and arrange 
the customs laws and regulations, and who 
shall report by the 1st of November, 1874. 
This is a measure that we have often urged, 
and which is imperative. A recent report 
from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
House states that between March 1, 1869, 
and November 30, 1873, the informer JAYNE 
received more than a hundred thousand dol- 
lars as his share of certain specified forfeit- 
ures, penalties, and settlements under the 
revenue laws; and that, apart from these 
cases, his share of the spoils of PHELPs, 
Donae, & Co. was more than $65,000, with 
many thousands more in other cases. Dur- 
ing the same time the Secretary states that 
the share of the Collector of the Port, from 
fines and forfeitures and settlements, was 
more than $400,000, and that of the Survey- 
or and Naval Officer more than $300,000 
each. Of a net amount of $2,007,854 46 cov- 
ered into the Treasury, $987,132 49 were 
paid to the Collector, Surveyor, Naval Of- 
fiver, and informers, leaving in the Treasury 
for the United States $1,020,721 97. These 
seizures and forfeitures involve not only the 
most startling individual briberies, suborna- 
tions, and demoralizations, but they outrage 
some of the most sacred principles of civil- 
ized society. Indeed, the fullness of time 
seems to have arrived for revising the for- 
eign revenue service, and Congress will not 
have met in vain if it orders the revision. 








A REFORM DEFEATED. 


Tue Assembly of New York has refused 
to submit to the people the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution providing that 
certain State officers shall be appointed by 
the Governor instead of being elected by 
the people. Forty-one Republicans and one 
Democrat voted to submit the amendment, 
and twenty-seven Republicans and seventy- 
six Democrats opposed the submission. Mr. 
CHARLES 8. SPENCER was the chief of the 
opponents, and the argument was the old 
one that the submission showed a distrust 
of the people. On the contrary, it is the 
refusal to submit to popular judgment a 
proposition carefully prepared by a non-par- 
tisan commission which shows an unwill- 
ingness to trust the people. The talk of 
the orators of the majority was the merest 
clap-trap; for the question is in what man- 
ner the will of the people can be made most 
effective, and not at all whether or not the 
people shall control. The actual alterna- 
tive offered to the voter by the amendment 
is a choice between the present practice of 
appointment of the officers in question by 
the slate of a secret and irresponsible knot 
of political managers at a convention, or by 
the open and responsible nomination of the 
Governor. There is not a man familiar with 
the facts of politics who does not know that 
the latter method is the one by which the 
will of the people would be most truly car- 
ried out. 

The result is interesting as showing how 
little the real pri--ciple of a popular govern- 
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ment is understood by those who shout most 
loudly for the sovereign people. The essen- 
tial point in a popular system is the control 
of the whole government by means of a pe- 
riodical election. But whether all subor- 
dinate officers shall be elected, or whether 
some may not more wisely be appointed by 
those who are elected, is a question of ex- 
pediency solely, and the vehement rhetoric 
that appointment shows distrust of the peo- 
ple merely proves the folly or the knavery 
of those who indulge in it. A parasite of 
the people is as contemptible as the flatterer 
of a prince, and the man who to-day is most 
abjectly obsequious to the people would be 
the first to worship the king to-morrow. 

The loss of the amendment is the defeat 
of the people of the State, and the triumph 
of the canal and kindred rings. We are 
glad to see among its supporters the names 
of all the leading Republicans in the Assem- 
bly, including Speaker HusTEp, who came 
down from the chair and made a forcible 
appeal for the submission to the people. 
Something has been said of a recurrence of 
the question in the form of an amendment 
from the last Assembly. But that is im- 
probable, for the vote was very full and 
very decisive; and thus those who profess 
the most unbounded confidence in the peo- 
ple have prevented their voting upon the 
most important proposition of the Consti- 
tutional Commission. 


THE BOSTON COLLECTORSHIP. 


No friend of a reform of the civil service 
ever counted upon the sympathy of profes- 
sional politicians or the support of Congress. 
Patronage is the sole capital of the profes- 
sional politician, and both the love of power 
and the selfish necessity of a good under- 
standing with the party managers and agents 
explain the position of Congress. The Pres- 
ident, however, has an immense power to 
influence the reform, if he chooses to exert 
it. He could not do it, of course, without 
encountering the most strenuous opposition. 
He could not maintain a detailed system, 
necessarily involving expense, if Congress 
should refuse an appropriation. The Civil 
Service Commission might be virtually abol- 
ished by the want of means to prosecute its 
work. But the President alone, were he 
profoundly convinced of the righteousness 
and necessity of the reform, might inspire 
its friends, who are now legion, to insist 
upon it more earnestly; might, in fact, ap- 
peal to the country by the character of his 
nominations, to its sympathy, its admiration, 
its confidence, and the results of the appeal 
would very soon be felt in the election of 
members of Congress favorable to reform. 

This was President GRANT’s opportunity. 
What the country wanted was unmistaka- 
ble evidence of his earnest interest and pur- 
pose, which he and he alone could furnish. 
Expressions of sympathy were not enough, 
for acts were demanded. The adoption of 
rules was not enough, but proof that they 
were to be enforced. And this proof could 
be found only in the character and circum- 
stances of his nominations. The country 
can know little of the observance of rules 
for the examination of clerks, however just 
and desirable they may be. It can not see 
clerkships in Washington nor inspectorships 
in San Francisco; but every community can 
see the chief offices in its own neighborhood, 
and understand how they are filled. If ap- 
pointments to them are made in the spirit 
of reform, the country will take the letter 
for granted. If the Collector be nominated 
because of character and fitness alone, not 
for mere partisan and political reasons, it is 
easy to believe that the lesser posts will be 
properly filled. 

But this is the very proof that the Presi- 
dent has not furnished, and the want of it is 
the reason of the doubt, distrust, and con- 
tempt with which the movement has been 
regarded. Had his own action showed a 
strict regard for the spirit of reform, its best’ 
friends would have been satisfied, for he 
would have proved the sincerity of his pur- 
pose. The whole country would have seen 
that whether Congress liked or disliked, 
whether this Senator thought it was non- 
sense or that Senator was sure it would ruin 
the party, the President meant reform. The 
Senate, indeed, might have rejected his nom- 
inations, but the nominations would have 
shown the President’s determination ; and 
if while he nominated honest and fit persons 
the Senate rejected them for party reasons, 
the Senate, not the President, would have 
been responsible for the injury of delay in 
the public service. 

When the Collector of Boston recently re- 
signed, the President was not bound by the 
letter of his rules nor by their spirit neces- 
sarily to nominate a subordinate, for he and 
the Secretary of the Treasury might not 
have thought any subordinate the proper 
man for the place. But he was plainly 





bound by the spirit of the reform which he 
has announced to nominate some person 
known especially for character aud fitness, 


and especially not known as s0 active and 
unscrupulous a politician that the State Con- 
vention of his own party had denounced him 
for improper interference with the independ- 
ence of electors, and had calied upon the 
President to remove him fer such reasons - 
from the office that he then held. It is 
simply impessible that a President who sin- 
cerely resolved to reform the civil service 
upon the principles which President Grant 
has approved should have nominated Mr. 
Srumons. 

The political condition of the country 
gave the President an opportunity of re- 
storing the public service to its true princi- 
ples such as has not occurred for many years, 
and can not soon return. No President, in- 
deed, is to be lightly blamed for shrinking 
from such a work, and it could be accom- 
plished only by one who was profoundly 
convinced of the peril of the existing sys- 
tem, who fully comprehended the nature 
and details of the remedy, and who trusted 
its efficacy. He must have attacked the 
wischief with the firmness of JACKSON in 
assaulting the Bank, and with the patriotic 
self-sacrifice of Sir ROBERT PEEL in repealing 
the Corn Laws. Certainly the hour invited 
the man. The very difficulty was the in- 
centive. The government is menaced by 
the eorruption that springs from political 
patronage, and a radical reform of the sys- 
tem of appointments offers the most obvious 
remedy. Those who believe this will not 
cease to regret that the Hercules who slew 
the hydra of rebellion has been baffled by 
the Augean stable of the civil service. 


—— 


THE TEMPERANCE REVIVAL IN 
OHIO. 


Tue temperance revival in Ohio began at 
Christmas, and during the two months of its 
continuance about a hundred liquor shops 
have been closed. We understand that the 
part of the State in which the movement 
began was a region in which more whisky 
was drunk than in any other, and in which, 
consequently, the suffering of the women 
was greater. The excitement has had all 
the characteristics of such events—a fervor 
of feeling taking the religious form, with an 
extravagance of conduct which would often 
be very ludicrous if it were not very serious 
and touching. For this outbreak is the cry 
of mothers, wives, daughters, and sisters 
against a desolating evil with which the law 
and all other influences apparently wrestle 
in vain. Nothing is easier than to be good- 
naturedly satirical upon it, as it was always 
possible in the days of slavery to draw lu- 
dicrous pictures of Sambo and Cuffee. But 
when the flippant joker upon a subject 
whose terrible reality he did not compre- 
hend, traveling among what seemed to be 
the refined and accomplished white society 
of the Slave States, suddenly saw a young 
woman sold in an auction shop with second- 
hand furniture and kitchen utensils, he joked 
no longer, and saw in Sambo and Cuffee 
thereafter not the least of the little ones of 
the Master. 

It is the essential reality of the temper- 
ance crusade in Ohio which makes it impor- 
tant. Of course it will be “exploited” by 
professional philanthropists and agitators. 
Charlatans and witless enthusiasts will oft- 
en prejudice the wise and sympathetic spec- 
tator. A kind of religious frenzy and folly 
will pain the sincerely devout. Many will 
shake their heads at the probable reaction, 
and more will be disgusted at what will 
seem to them shallow sensationalism. But 
when all is said, and all objection admitted, 
there remains the reason of this movement. 
The women whose homes are ruined, whose 
hearts are broken, whose lives are wasted 
by drunken husbands and sons; who see at 
every corner the smiling fiend, the devil’s 
trap set to catch human happiness; who are 
dragged hopelessly downward, day by day, 
toward abject, helpless poverty and all its 
terrible temptations, and who see no succor 
any where—these women and their tragedy 
are the power and the consecration of every 
such movement. The hymns may be poor 
stuff, and the prayers mere gushes of vanity 
and conceit, and the excitement a physical 
frenzy, but under all the mean phenomena 
is the inexpressible and far-reaching sorrow 
of suffering women. A dram-seller who sees 
a wife whose husband he has ruined appeal- 
ing to God in her misery, as she kneels in his 
presence or before his door, is the very kind 
of man to be profoundly, even superstitious- 
ly, disturbed, and to vow to renounce his 
trade. He can deal with mobs of swearing 
men and pistols, but a throng of women 
kneeling in prayer for him perplexes and 
confounds him. 

That drunkenness is to be suppressed by 
a burst of emotion, however profound or sin- 
cere, is not to be supposed. It is not a mere 
habit, it is a vice which has far-spreading 
roots, both physical and moral. It is pecul- 
iar to certain races and temperaments and 
conditions, and undoubtedly the permanent- 











ly effective warfare upon it is that of char- 
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acter. But there is no more suggestive text 
in the Gospels than the words, “In my Fa- 
ther’s house are many mansions.” There is 
opportunity in the world for every gift and 
every diversity of gift. Here is an enor- 
mous evil, no single source of domestic un- 
happiness so universal and desolating, the 
cause of most of the public crime with which 
society deals, swelling the taxes, filling the 
prisons, picking every man’s pocket, yet 
steadily increasing. In the city of New 
York, the Excise Commissioners tell us, 
there are now seven thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty-two liquor shops, being, as 
the Times says, nearly one for every one 
hundred and thirty-six persons. What crime 
and unspeakable sorrow those figures repre- 
sent! 

But if any thing is to be done for public 
relief, public attention must be aroused. If 
the final remedy lie, as undoubtedly it does, 
in character, in greater moral force of self- 
control, the necessity of that action must be 
shown, and by nothing can it be more ef- 
fectually done than by a cry which will be 
heard from those who suffer first and most 
cruelly, And this, not the closing of the 
shops, is the real value of the movement in 
Ohio. Distasteful and disagreeable in many 
ways as the circumstances of moral reform 
often are, it is yet a temperance lecture whose 
eloquence rings through the land. It helps 
to deepen the conviction not that every body 
must abstain from wine—which is, however, 
a method that may be useful and even in- 
dispensable for many—not that any special 
plan already proposed shall be adopted, but 
that drunkenness is a subject which must 
de dealt with by society as well as by the 
individual, which will not relax its demand 
upon the most careful consideration until it 
receives it, and, whether by law or by moral 
influence alone, society begins to abate this 
evil, as it has already abated others, 





JOVELLAR IN CUBA. 


Srnce the excitement of the Virginius pub- 
lic attention has been diverted from Cuba. 
But the recent proclamation and orders of «| 
the Captain-General show that one more 
etfort is to be made to conquer the insurrec- 
tion. The whole island is placed under mar- 
tial law, and all persons between twenty and 
forty-five years of age are to be enrolled in 
the militia, and one in every ten is to be im- 
mediately placed in active service, while all 
persons over forty-five years must also fur- 
nish one man to every ten of their number 
for service. If that is impossible, they must 
pay a thousand dollars for every man want- 
ing. But nobody is to escape service in case 
of need, and therefore every body is included 
in one of four classes of militia, all liable to 
duty under certain conditions, One slave 
in every thousand must be given for military 
labor, and at the end of the campaign all 
who survive will be liberated, and a thou- 
sand dollars each paid for them by the gov- 
ernment. In the interior vigilance commit- 
tees are to be organized te watch and guard 
and isolate the insurgents, and all small and 
unimportant interior towns are to be de- 
stroyed. 

This is, for the insurrection, a reign of 
terror. If the orders are obeyed, the con- 
dition of the island will be one that can not 
long endure, for industry and business must 
be paralyzed, and some crtsis of the situa- 
tion will be forced. The Volunteer chiefs 
are said to have approved the orders of the 
Captain-General; but the difficulty is that 
mere ferocity can not do the work of patri- 
otic fervor. The Volunteers are virtually 
aliens in Cuba, and they have not the feel- 
ing for their native land which would make 
them invincible. They must constantly 
doubt the: permanence of the home situa- 
tion, and fear lest the liberal opinions which 
they detest should become dominant in 
Spain. The conditions under which the 
Cubans carry on the war are unfavorable 
to regular military operations. Scattered 
in bands over a wide extent of territory, 
whose mountains and forests are traversed 
only by foot and bridle paths, they hold out 
against regular troops with annoying per- 
tinacity. Now and then they swoop down 
upon @ supply train, aad capture large 
stores of provisions and ammunition, and 
occasionally they have been successful in 
attacks upon columns of troops which had 
ventured unwarily into their mountain fast- 
nesses. If the Spanish forces could meet 
the Cubans in the open field, there is little 
doubt that their superiority of arms and 
discipline would enable them to strike a de- 
cisive blow; but that the insurrection can 
not be tired out seems to be now demon- 
strated; and as it is understood that the 
financial situation is becoming very grave, 
some kind of positive action is imperative. 
Of the revolution there are still only the 

vaguest accounts. The Cubans in New York 
occasionally wink and shrug, so to speak, 
as if great news were just about to arrive; 
but the facts themselves are still most shad- 
owy. The Volunteers declare that the new 





and vigorous system will crush the revolu- 
tion in six months; and the friends of the 
revolution whisper that the patriots will 
capture Puerto Principe, the capital of the 
Eastern Department, in six days. 





OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE. 
; No, VIL 

For the first time s:nce Roundheads and Cav- 
aliers discussed the weighty points of theology 
in the fashion of the seventeenth century a violent 
contest has sprung up between the patient Dis- 
senters and the English Church. It has never 
been the custom of the Non-conformists to speak 
or think harshly of the ruling sect. They have 
borne with extraordinary patience civil disabili- 
ties that to Archbishop Mannine would seem 
real persecutions, and social indignities that are 
often more provoking than pecuniary losses. To 
sturdy Churchmen they have always seemed an 
inferior caste, and they have ever been curtly ex. 
cluded from the cathedrals their money had help- 
ed to build, and from the rites and ceremonials 
they were taxed to adorn; have been expelled 
from the Church they are forced to support, and 
even forbidden Christian burial in the grave- 
yards of the nation. The Church of England, in 
fact, has always held an exclusive rule over all 
other English sects more severe and oppressive 
than is known in any Continental nation. In 
France the government pays the salaries indiffer- 
ently of Catholics and Huguenots; in Germany 
and Switzerland all sects are maintained alike at 
the common cost. Nor would any sovereign or 
state dare to cover with emoluments and privi- 
leges any one denomination from the property 
of the others. All are treated alike, and profit 
from the common endowment. But the English 
Church has always maintained a selfish suprem- 
acy over all its Protestant contemporaries. It 
gathers its tithes from Dissenters as well as 
Churchmen. It taxes all other sects to maintain 
its ascendency. St. Paul's and Westminster 
were chiefly built or repaired from a tax on coal. 
The House of Commons from 1800 to 1843 voted 
£1,500,000 for building churches; but should 
Wesleyans or Baptists apply for similar aid, their 
request would seem too ludicrous to deserve a 
reply. All notion of impartiality has been whol- 
ly thrown aside. No English statesman has 
ever seemed conscious of the injustice he was 
countenancing ; and the English government has 
maintained a policy which the example of every 
progressive nation might have taught it to aban- 
don long ago as opposed to the principles of nat- 
ural equity and of Christian tolerance, 

Yet all this the Non-conformists have borne 
for centuries with scarcely a complaint. They 
were content with their inferiority so long as 
they were permitted to labor unimpeded in their 
humble sphere. They have seen their just claims 
to an equal toleration dismissed without a mur- 
mur; they have supplied the deficiencies of the 
Establishment at their own cost, and preserved 
the Christianity of England with no help from 
the state. But for Non-conformist labors and 
sacrifices one-half the English people would have 
been left in utter religious destitution. In the 
metropolis the Establishment provided but one 
church for ten thousand people in 1839. The 
Non-conformist bodies already supply religious 
instruction to more than a moiety of the nation, 
They already outnumber the members of the rul- 
ing Church. Disdained and decried, they have 
long been the intellectual superiors of the exclu- 
sive hierarchy that looked down upon them. 
From the Non-conformists have come nearly all 
the important reforms that have made England 
prosperous and great. To them is chiefly due 
the abolition of slavery, the Reform Bill of 1832, 
the repeal of the Corn Laws, the enlargement 
of the suffrage, the slow elevation of the labor- 
ing masses. From their hardier training have 
sprung many of England’s mpst renowned names 
in politics or letters. BrouGHam, MackInTosH, 
Macautay, Buckie and Mii, Bricur and 
Cospen, MIALt, Forster, the author of the 


’ Education Act, Reep and Morey, its stren- 


uous supporters—I had almost said GLapsTong 
and Disraeut, the gladiators of the political 
games—have risen from Non-conformist families, 
or have won their cultivation beyond the limits 
of the Church. Yet of all their own disabilities 
this powerful body might never have complained 
had not a last act of ecclesiastical oppression 
touched them in the very centre of their strength, 

This was the twenty-fifth clause of the Educa- 
tion Act of 1870. By its effect, the Non-con- 
formists assert, the greater part of the schools 
of the nation have been placed under the control 
of the Church. In nearly every rural village or 
country town Church schools have been founded 
under the new act to the exclusion of all others, 
The priests, the Dissenters exclaim, would snatch 
from them their children, and train them in the 
doctrines and rites abhorred by their forefathers. 
The Education Act, of which the Non-conform- 
ists have ever been the firmest advocates, has 
been wrested from its real purpose by the ruling 
hierarchy. Between three and four thousand 
Church schools have been suddenly created by 
government aid. Not content with taking their 
money and their tithes, with excluding them 
from the national churches and the national buri- 
al-grounds, the imprudent Charchmen have as- 








sailed them in a vital point, where to yield would 
be a certain ruin, 

Roused by the treacherous blow, the Non-con- 
formists have suddenly assumed a new character, 
Patient as they have heretofore ever been, they 
have now cast away all tenderness for their op- 
pressors. ‘They have risen against the Church 
with a fierce resolution that recalls the invectives 
of Mitton against hirelings, of Puritans against 
the servants of Laup, ‘They demand non-sec- 
tarian education, after the manner of America, 
They declare that nothing will satisfy them but 
the disestablishment of the Church, They are 
resolved no longer to pay for the support of a 
sect that is already deeply tainted with Roman- 
ism. ‘They demand perfect freedom of con- 
science, and immunity from ecclesiastical control. 
There is no longer any of that generous forbear- 
ance with which Dissenters were once accustom. 
ed to speak of the faults of their erring brother. 
Every vice of the Establishment is now comment- 
ed on with austere severity, and with Miltonic 
energy they arraign the Church of England of 
high crimes and misdemeanors before the whole 


people. 

And the catalogue of its errors may well secure 
its conviction, Political ambition and tyranny, 
selfish pride, an unchristian contempt for its 
feebler brethren, a haughty luxury in its higher 
orders, and the miserable destitution of a large 
body of the inferior priests ; indolence, sloth, an 
utter want of moral delicacy, a fearful and uni- 
versal violation of their oaths of induction by 
nearly all its clergy—are the chief of the long 
list of alleged corruptions, Proof is not want- 
ing of every one of them. The ambition of in- 
triguing Churchmen has long been notorious, 
The Church has grasped all the national prop- 
erty appropriated to ecclesiastical purposes. It 
exacts its tithes, it demands fees for burial and 
baptism. Its total revenues, derived chiefly from 
public grants at different periods, is estimated 
at over $30,000,000. Its bishops receive sala- 
ries varying from $20,000 to $80,000 a year. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury has £15,000, the 
Bishop of London £10,000, besides their palaces. 
The Bishop of Durham has £8000, Of the rev- 
enues of the cathedrals, Durham boasts an in- 
come of more than $250,000, and Canterbury 
about half as much. Many deans and canons 
live in wasteful opulence, doing no duty, or scarce- 
ly any. The wealth of the higher orders of the 
clergy, drawn from lands that were once nation- 
al property, often rivals that of the greatest 
bankers and merchants. One had saved at his 
death $500,000 ; many others are almost as suc- 
cessful, 

But, in contrast with this clerical opulence, we 
are presented with a sadder picture, It is stated 
that of the working clergy, of curates and poor 
incumbents, many receive less than £100 a year, 
and that large numbers are in a condition of ex- 
traordinary want, One writes that his children 
live on bread and water, another that his family 
have no clothes nor food. One is sick and starv- 
ing. A society has been established for the re- 
lief of the needy clergy. It is overwhelmed with 
applications. Of the twenty thousand clergymen 
of the Church of England, while many live in 
opulence, thousands suffer in practical destitution, 
and the Dissenters inveigh with just acrimony 
against that unchristian spirit which suffers hon- 
est and active curates to starve by thousands 
while useless deans and lordly bishops live in fa- 
tal luxury. 

Under a severe scrutiny the errors of the En- 
glish Church have been brought into startling 
notoriety. The abuses of centuries have been 
slowly revealed. It is found that the cathedral 
revenues have been wholly diverted from their 
proper objects; that they neither educate the peo- 
ple, nor extend the Gospel, nor help the poor; 
that cathedral towns are centres of vice, and that 
Ely, Canterbury, or Durham would have been 
happy had Puritan or Wycliffite razed their splen- 
did cathedrals to the ground. But the most fa- 
tal charge brought against Anglicanism is its 
wide-spread simony. The sale of livings is some- 
thing so shocking to every honest conscience that 
many of the highest dignitaries of the English 
Church now unite in denouncing it. It seems 
that every English clergyman makes oath at his 
ordination that he has made no ‘simoniacal 
payment,” nor been concerned in any, in order 
to obtain his preferment. Yet the painful fact 
is evident that he is willing to accept the benefit 
of the sale of the right of preaching. He is a 
consenting party, though no doubt unconsciously, 
to the sin of Siwon Macus. The sale of livings, 
it seems, grew up in the Church after the reign 
of Epwarp VI., and is a modern corruption 
that should be sternly repressed. Clergymen are 
appointed in England with no thought of the 
wishes or wants of their parishioners. The 
Prince of Wales, who can scarcely be held the 
most fitting judge of the religious necessities of 
his people, appoints to seventy-six parishes, 
The Lord Chancellor, who may be of any creed 
or none, decides the spiritual fate of nearly eight 
hundred churches, . Wealthy laymen have the 
disposition of four thousand “cures of souls.” 
The results are often singularly unhappy. High- 
Churchmen are forced upon Low-Church con- 
gregations, immoral and irreligious men are 
made to assume the care of important parishes, 
the country vicar is often more constant at the 
meeting of the neighboring hounds than at morn- 








ing prayer, the rural rector indulges in all “‘ gen- 
tlemanly” vices, and the sale of Church prefer- 
ments has become as public and notorious as that 
of houses and lands, The London Jimes or the 
Ecclesiastical Gazette abounds in advertisements 
of livings for sale. Some are recommended for 
easy duties, some for the good society they offer, 
some because the present incumbent must soon 

away, some even because they are near a 
meet of fox-hounds, It is estimated that one- 
tenth of the whole number of the English parish- 
es have recently been offered for sale. 

In their demand for disestablishment of the 
ruling Church, and a more just distribution of the 
ecclesiastical property, it seems not improbable 
that the Non-conformists eer be — 

have the support of many honest and inte¢l- 
json A Aedes They have already abolished 
slavery, the borough system, the Corn Laws, 
tithes in kind, and a throng of abuses. They 
will at last achieve religious equality. Under the 
voluntary system the English Church may easily 
reform its later errors, and become that liberal 
and popular institution which it was the plain 
design of Riptey, Latimer, and CRANMER, its 
early founders, to create, It may purge itself 
from every trace of Romanism or ritualism by 
the light of the fires of Smithfield. 

Evcrene Lawgence. 





DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


In the United States Senate, February 16, the bil 
for the equalization of the currency was again brought 
up, and Mr. Cameron, of Penneylvan offered & Bub- 
stitute for the committee’s bill, repealing all acta of 
Co; which limit or restrict the amount of notes 
for Sroutation, and providing that ail associations or- 
ganized to carry on Canking shall be free to establish 
national banks, with circulation subject to all limita- 
tion now provided by law except the limit as to circu- 
lation. On February 19 the substitute was defeated. 
A motion by Senator Cooper, made the same day, to 
provide for the convertibility of United States Treas- 
ury notes into gold coin, and also for free banking un- 
der the provisions of the National Bank Act, was then 
adopted.—The Senate, February 20, adopted the in- 
structions of Mr. Merrime. to the Finance Committe 
to bring in a bill increasing the volume of the cur- 
rency $46,000,000, or to provide that its limit shall be 
$400,000,000. Mr. Cooper's convertible bond project 
was reconsidered, and voted down by a large ma- 

rity.—In the House of Representatives, February 
‘ r. Kelley, of Pennsylvania, offered a resolution 
that the mem of the House and Senate re-assemble 
in Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia, on September 6, 
1874, in informal joint seseion, in centennial com- 
memoration of the delegates from the several colonies 
of North America in 1774. The resolution was re- 

—On the next day the House, by a vote of 118 
to 96, seated Mr. Wiltshire, on prima facie evidence, for 
the Third District of Arkansas.—The House Judiciary 
Committee, February 18, reported adversely on a pet'- 
tion for a theological amendment of the Constitution. 

The only business of importance concluded by the 
New York State re during the week was the 
rejection by the ——! of the fifth article of the 
State Constitution, providing for the appointment of 
certain State officers by the Governor,—The Assembly 
Committee on Public Health reported, February 20, in 
favor of a State Board of Public Health, 

The women in this city, Brooklyn, New Jersey, and 
Staten Island are making preparations to inaugurate 
a war liquor-selling similar to that now being 


“—— n the West. 
Supreme Court of Massgchusetts has decided 
that under the law of the Commonwealth a woman can 
fill any local office of an administrative character, the 
duties of which can be performed by a woman. 
Governor Dix has removed District Attorney Brit- 
ton, of King’s County, and Thomas N. Rodman has 
been appointed in his place, 
General Lewis T. ‘all, of Confederate renown, 
died in Galveston, Texas, February 18. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ed the Premiership February 





Ma. Giapetron® 
17, aud was succeeded by Mr. Disraeli, who was imme- 
diately summoned to form a new cabinet. The newly 
chosen ministers are as follows: Mr. Disraeli, First 
Lord of the Treasury ; Baron Cairns, Lord High Chan- 
cellor; the Duke of Richmond, Lord President of the 
Council; the Earl of Maimesbury, Lord Privy Seal ; 
Sir Stafford Northcote, Chancellor of the Exchequer ; 
Mr. Richard Assheton Cross, Home Secretary; the 
Earl of Derby, Foreign Secretary; the Earl of Caer- 
narvon, Colonial Secretary ; the Marquis of Salisbury, 
Secre ‘or India; Mr. Gathorne Hardy, Secretary for 
War; Mr. George Ward Hunt, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty ; Lord John Manners, Postmaster-General ; 
don, Vice-President of the Council; Lord 
George Charles Lennox, Commissioner of Works and 
Buildings ; Mr. W. H. Smith, Member of Parliament 
elect from Westminster, Financial Secretary of the 


reasury, 

Ata dinner given by the Czar of Russia to the Eme 
peror of Austria, the Prince of Wales, and other royal 
persons on February 15, the Czar said that the Em- 
peror of Germany, the Queen of England, the Emperor 
of ~* and would preserve the peace of the 
wor 

The Paris oy print in full Count von Molt- 
ke’s speech in the German Reichstag on the Military 
Bill, and comment on the gravity of the situation. 

The Duc de Broglie has sent a circular to the French 
prefects directing them to keep a watch upon the citi- 
zens who leave their departments for Chiselhuret to 
pay homage to the Prince Imperial on his becoming 
of age. 

Severe fighting has been going on fn Biscay for sev- 
eral days. meral Dorregarray, with 25,000 insurgents, 
holds the heights above Somorrostro. The Republic- 
ans have en the firet height. Their losses aw 
heavy. The wounded are coming into Santander. 
The garrison of Vinaroz, numbering 200, has been 
captured by the Carliets. 

hree railroad accidents occurred In England Feb- 
ruary 20, causing the death of two persous and the 
wounding of several others, 

Lunalilo, late King of the Sandwich Islands, is dead. 


The British Foreign Office still entertains doubts as 
to the truth of the reports of Dr. Livingstone’s death, 
The Rev. Robert Moffatt, the celebrated English min- 


ister, is also in doubt as to the correctuess of the re- 


port, 

Miss Brawood, an American woman, has climbed 
13,671 feet to the summit of the Jungfrau Mountain, 
in Switzerland. 

Three sypuente are to be sent out from England to 
Canada. e regiment will be stationed at Quebec. 

The Faraday, a steam-ship of 6000 tons burden, 
built for the purpose of laying the new cables in the 
Atlantic Ocean, was launched at Newcastle Febraary 20, 

Political disturbances are apprehended in J 
eyo ap a tendered his resignation, which 

0 refuses to accept. The people clamor 
war against. the ¥ vad 

The Popolo Romano says Cardinal Antonelli has sent 
a circular letter to all the bishops, asking them to come 
to Rome, as the Pope wisues to sce them berore he dies, 
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THE CHINESE IN NEW YORK—SCENE IN A BAXTER STREET CLUB-HOUSE.—Drawy sy Wisstow Homer.—[See Pace 222, 
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THE REY. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
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CAPTAIN-GENERAL JOVELLAR.—({Sre Paeor 222.) 


t and fine description, with incidents which are at | champion and advocate of physical exercise and | ‘In his own country, however, he is known as 

THE REV. CHARLES KINGSLEY. once striking and natural, and with heroes and | powers, the preacher of a sturdy ‘‘ muscular | one of the chief lights of the Established Church, 
Cuartes Kincsiey, of whom we give a por- | heroines whom readers can recognize as men | Christianity ;” and his creations are so pure and | in which he has attained the respectable eminence 
trait on this page, is principally known in the | and women of flesh and blood like themselves. | fresh and full of excellent lessons that, in moral of a cathedral canon. Distinguished as one of 
United States as the author of many interesting | Kixesiry has a distinct place and rank among | qualities at least, there is no living novelist his | the most liberal as well as forcible and eloquent 


and healthy novels, replete with bright thoughts | romancers: he is the copyist of no one; he is the | supeiio’. 
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the Church which, calling itself ‘* Broad,” has for 
ts ieaders men like Dean Sranvey and Bishop 
Tempce, Krxosvey is also a Liberal in politics, 
and has move than once appeared as the zealous 
defender of that bugbear of English Tories, the 
trades-union movement. KinGsLEy’s sphere at 
home is by no means bounded by his profession, 
nor his attention and labors confined to his cozy 
rural parish of Eversley and his canon’s stall in 
the grand old Abbey where England lays her il- 
Justrious dead. Not only has he interested him- 
self in the economic questions regarding the re- 
lations of capital and labor, but in all the great 
social problems of the age. He is fearless in his 
advocacy of many reforms’ which the more con- 
servative clergy oppose. Far from taking refuge 
from the aggressions of science behind dogmas 
and blank denial, he has boldly welcomed the 


modern scientists as *‘ gallant and honest men,” 
and has declared that between real religious and 
scientific truth there can be no final discrepancy. 


KinGsLey visits us in the prime of his age and 
intellectual powers. At fifty-five he has attain- 
ed a dignified rank in the Church and a ripe 
fame in literature; nor is there any reason why 
he should not look forward to rising yet higher 
in both spheres. Descended from a stalwart 
Puritan stock—for the Kincsteys of Delamere 
stood almost alone among the wealthy gentry of 
Cheshire in defense of the Parliament and the 


Commonwealth—there is much of Puritan vigor, 
straightforwardness, unpretentious courage, and 
steadfastness in his own career as a Churchman 


and as a writer; and he must have at least a 
hereditary sympathy with the descendants of the 
Puritans who settled in the New World. He 
has no narrow prejudices, no national jealousy ; 
his literary temperament, moreover, is too thor- 
oughly genial and good-natured to seek, in the 
Jand where he is a guest, for *he materials for a 
sensational satire. We may trust KInGs.er to 
judge, as Tynpact and Frovuve have already 
judged, whether Mr. Gonpwix Smitu’s asser- 
tion that ** Americans. hate England” is true or 
not. Canon Kinesvey, besides his novels, the 
best known of which, perhaps, are Alton Locke 
and Hypatia, has written many pamphlets and 
lectures on a wide variety of subjects, and his 
first contiibution to literature was a poetical 
drama, entitled The Saints’ Tragedy. His last 
literary work was an enthusiastic description of 
a visit to the West Indies, At Last, the style of 
which, in its tropical richness and luxuriance, 
seems typical of the climes described. 


— ———————SS 


ROSAMOND AND HER LOVERS. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 

Ir was a dreadful day and night we passed. 
My husband had been on the spot. Rosamond 
was helpless in hysterics, and though the tele- 
grams came every hour, there was no good word 
in them; and Rosamond only came out of one 
attack long enough to ask and hear that there 
was nothing certain yet before she went off in 
another; and of course neither her sister Emma, 
nor the house-maids, nor I could at first spare 
time for hope or fear, so busy were we about the 
poor child who, to our unpracticed senses, looked 
in as much danger of death as any body. 

Rosamond and Emma were not relations of 
ours, but their parents had been our dear friends, 
and when they died we had begged that the chil- 
dren might come to us, and so they had spent 
ali their long vacations under our roof, and But- 


tons, our page, had waited on them as a little 
heathen would wait on his idols if he could, and 
his face turned as pink as though he were boiled, 
and all the hair on his round baldish head bris- 
tled with thrills of pleasure, whenever they looked 
at him or spoke to him. Poor Buttons! he was 
a standing joke among us, and we never could 
think of him, even when the school-days were 


over and the girls had come home permanently, 
and there was no, longer any Buttons in the 
house, without a laugh. 


Of course we had no authority over the girls 
but that of affection, but it was a pleasure to 
have the dear things round us—only when Rosa- 
miond, the brighter and prettier of the two, be- 
gan to have her lovers, we saw that it was a 


little while we should be able to keep her, and 
congratulated ourselves that at any rate we 


should still retain Emma. 

Rosamond was nothing like a beauty, and yet 
she had all the effect of one; she had that rich 
skin which any color becomes, and her eyes were 
always beaming, and her unruly hair was always 
turning up in little curls, and she had the sweet- 
est mouth in the world, and the prettiest pearls 


in it; only her nose was any thing but what she 
wanted it. I suppose she would have gone to 
extremes, and have had as keen an aquiline as 
any hawk-beaked Roman lady’s, could she have 
had her way, for, as it was, she had to make the 
best of what she called a pug. As for Emma, 
she was simply Rosamond’s shadow—not quite 
so tall, not quite so plump, not quite so fresh- 
colored or curly-headed, and not by any means 
so charming. For Rosamond, with her vivacity, 
her quick temper and her good heart, her obli- 
ging ways, her confiding air, and her singing, 
certainly was charming; and after she came 
home the number of bouquets, in compliment of 
her singing, that were thrown into our ground- 
floor windows by her feeble-minded young lovers, 
with courage overwhelmed by infatuation, kept 
us supplied with flowers. 

Well, the truth is that Rosamond was a flirt. 
Emma wasn’t; she never had the chance, as 
Rosamond told her once, in answer to the accu- 
sation, instantly kissing her and crying over her, 
and begging all the pardons that there were, and 
from that moment making over to Emma, so 
formally as to render it langhable to us who 
saw it all, the best beau she had—a proceeding 
that the beau took in such dudgeon that he ceased 
ty come to the house at all, But, as I was say- 





ing, Rosamond was a pronounced flirt; she had 
flirted with the serious head-master at school, 
and with the frivolous music-master, and had 
given the dancing-master to understand that she 
believed him one of the old noblesse in disguise ; 
she had tried her arts on the minister; and when 
the doctor was called to her diphtheria, of course 
she tried them on him. Not that they were arts 
at all—they were a part of the child’s nature; it 
was a necessity with her that every one should 
care for her. If they didn’t love her spontane- 
ously, she had to wile them into it, and gener- 
ally they did it spontaneously enough. 

It was not with equanimity that Emma viewed 
these successes of Rosamond’s. ‘I wonder,” 
she would bemoan herself, ‘‘why every body 
loves Rosamond and nobody loves me!” 

** My dear,” I exclaimed, “‘ doesn’t Rosamond 
love you? doesn’t your cousin Maurice? don’t I?” 

**Oh, I dare say,” Emma moaned again ; ‘‘ but 
I want to be the very first to somebody. You love 
Cousin Maurice better than me, and he loves you 
better than me, and Rosamond is all ready to love 
any body better than me. Oh, bother that sort 
of love!” cried Emma, between laughing and 
crying. ‘‘It would be so delightful,” said the 
poor little simpleton, ‘‘ to be loved the way peo- 
ple are when they are engaged!” 

While Emma held forth in this way, Dr. Ran- 
dolph was looking down Rosamond’s throat with 
the handle of a spoon—the only thing that ever 
kept down that little tongue of hers, I thought. 
The doctor, who had just taken our family phy- 
sician’s place—Parisian education, talent, and ev- 
ery sort of recommendation—pronounced Rosa- 
mond’s illness not serious, but ordered confine- 
ment to her room, and came twice a day for 
some time, and then he came once a day. And 
I began to bethink myself, as I saw the long calls 
young Dr. Randolph made, and heard the con- 
versations, turning on any thing but symptoms, 
and looked at Rosamond, with her returning 
color, her smiles and dimples, her blue wrapper, 
and all the dainty appliances of a sick-room toi- 
let, that some instinct taught her; and I ob- 
served that this seclusion kept other lovers off. 
And perhaps the latter clause struck Rosamond’s 
perception also, for one day, while the doctor still 
continued his visits, and without having received 
any permission from him, she descended to the 
parlors, and there, when he came in, he found 
her, with young M‘Creery turning her music on 
one side, and young Waterman listening on the 
other. 

*“* What!” cried Dr. Randolph—‘‘in this 
draught! And you are not attempting to sing!” 

** Sing!” she said, turning on him, as the only 
thing to do—‘‘I don’t believe I ever shall sing 
again. Your wicked diphtherias and potashes 
and things have ruined my voice!” And she 
was so charming as she sat there on the piano- 
stool, with her high color and her pouting lip, 
that I didn’t wonder the doctor seized both her 
hands in his, He pretended he was only feeling 
the pulse. 

** What is this?” said he. ‘I beg your par- 
don, Miss Rosamond; you must bid these young 
gentlemen good-morning, and go to your room 
directly, unless you want a relapse, which will be 
worse than the original illness ;” and he half lift- 
ed her by her hands, and led her to the foot of 
the stairs, she hanging back like a naughty child, 
and looking unuiterable things at the two lovers, 
who were looking unutterable things at her, and 
still more unutterable things at this independent 
young doctor who had them at such a disadvan- 
tage. But Dr. Randolph had his way, and he 
staid a long hour to make sure of keeping it; 
and by that time Rosamond, thanks to her con- 
tumacy, could speak only in a whisper, and was 
growing more and more languid, and he gave 
her some drops, worse than any thing she had 
taken yet, before he went away. 

We had to send for Dr. Randolph again at 
night-fall, and he had hard work that evening to 
keep the breath in her; but we pulled through. 
The next morning she was safe, but weak, and 
he gave her her drops, and sat talking about the 
new things in the origin of diseases, and imper- 
sonating the little imps that caused them, so that 
she had no idea how time was passing till he 
handed her the drops again. ‘‘ Now,” said he, 
rising, ‘‘ you are to go on taking the drops every 
hour till I come again. Your imprudence has 
nearly cost you your life. Are you not ashamed, 
by your willfulness, to have kept me all this time 
from poor Mrs. Prout, who needs me?” 

** You needn’t talk to me so,” whispered Ro- 
samond, inextinguishably. ‘‘ I’ve no doubt she’s 
better off without you, frightening her to death. 
Yes, you are frightening me to death !” she cried, 
hoarsely, at his exclamation of regret. ‘ And 
it’s just as well to die by the sword as the famine. 
And I believe you doctors carry round diphthe- 
rias and things in your pockets; and, oh, do you 
know, I think my throat is burning up!” And 
then the doctor had to get out his vial-case 
again, and stay another hour. But the ruling 
spirit was strong in Rosamond still. ‘* The Chi- 
nese way is a great deal better than ours,” she 
croaked, as he bent over her to hear, while I 
rinsed a medicine cup at the sink; ‘‘when you're 
sick there they stop the doctor’s pay.” - 

** Perhaps,” said he, in a low tone, with a 
flush mounting to his forehead, ‘‘I shall ask for 
a different sort of pay!” 

When Dr. Randolph came in again he was 
quite cool and quick and professional, and was 
off to see Mrs. Prout very soon. On his way 
he met young Waterman and M‘Creery, and he 
told them they had nearly been guilty of murder, 
and so scared them that they did not come near 
us for half a year. 

It was some days before Rosamond had voice 
enough for more than a dozen words ; and it was 
a sad cross, for without her sauciness she was 
without her best friend, and all her shrugs and 

uts and smiles and dimples would not answer 

her requirements. But as soon as her voice 





returned, and she began to feel a little more life, 
she was restive with the up-stairs captivity. It 
was rather lonesome, for Emma was so afraid 
of the diphtheria she kept out of the way, and 
after Rosamond had quite recovered, and tried, 
out of pure mischief, to kiss her, she screamed 
and ran from the room. ‘‘It’s abominable in 
Dr. Randolph to shut me up so,” Rosamond said. 
‘**Cousin Jane,” said the surprising little creat- 
ure, ‘‘he’s just doing it to keep me out of the 
way of other people. For, do you know, I be- 
lieve the man’s in love with me!” > 

** Rosamond, I am ashamed of you!” I said. 

‘*No, you're not,” said she. ‘You'd have 
cried your eyes out—you know you would—if 
I had died, and you wouldn't have been at all 
ashamed of me; and I haven't changed since 
then, except to get better. So you see, logical- 
ly, you can’t be ashamed of me: you ought to 
study logic, Cousin Jane!” But, after all, the 
pretty minx had only meant to find out what I 
thought about it—an attempt in which she was 
unsuccessful. 

But at last the doctor took Rosamond in his 
arms one day himself, and carried her down to 
the great chair by the parlor fire, I following be- 
hind with shawls and pillows. I caught my 
dress, however, in a rod of the stair-carpet, and 
was delayed a moment, and before I reached the 
door I could see him leaning over the back of 
the great chair, as he pulled her shawl about 
her, trembling and flushed. ‘‘ Well,” I thought, 
‘*who could carry Rosamond down stairs and 
not be trembling and flushed?” when I was 
stopped by what followed. 

“TI suppose you are thinking,” Rosamond 
said, looking up at him over the back of the 
chair, ‘‘ that you have saved my life!” 

**T wish,” he said, so low that I guessed rath- 
er than heard it—‘‘I wish I might think, then, 
that it belonged to me.” And almost before he 
finished, as if he could no more help it than help 
breathing, he had bent and kissed that white up- 
turned forchead. And Rosamond’s face was 
crimson then, and she was murmuring, ‘‘ How 
can you take so unfair an advantage!” And just 
as I was on the point of dropping every thing, 
and running away to let them settle it by them- 
selves, the bell rang, and Dr. Randolph stood on 
the other side of the fire-place, leaning one arm 
on the shelf, when Mr. Irving came in. 

Rosamond was too weak for many of her old 
airs and graces; but she had recovered herself 
instantly, and was looking up at Dr. Randolph, 
where he stood glowering down at her, and was 
laughing in her bewitching and irresistible way ; 
and she turned graciously and greeted Mr. Ir- 
ving, and inquired for his horses and his dogs, 
and became so delightfully interested in his racy 
account of what his Bellerophon could do, that 
there was nothing for Dr. Randolph but to make 
a stiff bow and come away—only to be called 
back to Rosamond, as, holding out an imploring 
little hand, she said, 

** But you will come to see me again ?” 

**T hardly think you need me,” he said. 

**Oh, I do, I do!” she said, and her lip was 
trembling. And he did not reply; but when he 
dropped her hand, he had quansed it so close that 
it was white. 

So Dr. Randolph came again; and Emma 
= then had a sprained ankle, so that his visits 

an excuse for being. But I hardly think 
he vexed Rosamond with another word or sign 
she could repulse—whether he felt he had been 
wrong in agitating a patient, and was waiting for 
complete recovery, or whether he was one of 
those who can take No for an answer. 

** T see how it’s all going to end,” said Emma 
to me. ‘* Rosamond is going to be Mrs. Dr. 
Philip Randolph, and I’m only going to be Miss 
Smith! It’s horrid to be Miss Smith—Miss 
Emma Smith! It’s so dignified to be a Mrs. 
Anything! You're of so much more impor- 
tance ; somebody’s chosen you out of all the world. 
Oh, I wish I was en and with something 
romantic in it—to the real affinity! What do 
you think, Cousin Jane?” 

‘* Emma,” said I, *‘I think you are a fool.” 

Meanwhile Rosamond evidently did not know 
what to make of Dr. Randolph’s behavior; and 
whether it was the effect of diphtheria or of love, 
she was losing all her gay spirits, and becoming 
a moody little wretch. 

One evening after Emma's recovery the doc- 
tor entered without knocking, and not observing 
me on the sofa, he sat down by the fire, when 
Rosamond opened the door, not knowing he was 
there, and came in, ‘‘Oh,” said she, looking 
through the twilight, “‘I suppose you don’t want 
to see me,” still coming in, though. 

**I came to inquire for your sister,” said he. 

**Tt seems to me,” said she, standing before 
the fire, ‘*that you never ask about my health 
now.” 

He looked up at her, standing with her 
hands dropped before her, and her head a little 
downcast in a dejected way, but he did not speak 
at once. ‘‘And I don’t believe you care any 
thing about me,” she cried, passionately; and 
then he saw the tears spring, and just as she 
was flinging herself away he caught her, and 
drew her down to him, and hid her face on his 
breast and under his kisses—and the life he had 
saved belonged to him. 

“*Tt’s beautiful, isn’t it?” said Emma, after- 
ward. “But it makes you feel so solitary! 
Cousin Jane, I’ve half the mind to tell you some- 
thing. I—I don’t know but what I be en- 
gaged myself. I rather think I have found my 
affinity. I know he is fond of me; he picked 
me up when I fell that day and sprained my 
ankle, and he left that bay-water at the door for 
me. And I’ve met him se often since. I'll show 
him to you some day.” 

But if Emma thought it was beautiful, that 
was apparently more than Dr. Randolph did, 
when, after his first beatitude and a month's en- 


ggement to Resamond, he had not been able ! 





to see her twice alone; for, secure in her 
session, Miss Rosamond was playing with it, ac- 
cording to her wont, and he never came in but 
he found her old lovers hanging about her in 
a lover-like way that was terribly exasperating. 
He thought he would put an end to it all by an 
immediate marriage ; but Rosamond had no idea 
of being caged so early. He remarked on her 
conduct, and she laughed at him; he remon- 
strated, and she shrugged her shoulders at him; 
he was angry, and she told him plainly it was 
too soon to play the Grand Bashaw. And poor 
Randolph, loving her fervently, and totally un- 
able to master her, instead of being rapturous, 
grew daily more unhappy. 

But the attendant of them all to whom Dr. 
Randolph most obj was Mr. Irving. 

**Isn’t it enough for you,” said he, when Ro- 
samond pressed him for his reasons, ‘‘that I 
don’t like him? I consider him a companion 
unfit for a ee lady. And I think, Rosamond, 
that I really have the right to forbid your asso- 
ciating with him.” 

That very afternoon a couple of riders dashed 
by his steady-going gig, and one of them was 
Mr. Irving, and one was Rosamond upon Beller- 
ophon. 

Dr. Randolph turned abort and came to our 
house, and waited there till Mr. Irving left Rosa- 
mond at the door, and then he met her, and de- 
manded to know the meaning of it. 

** Really, Sir,” said Rosamond, ‘this is a sur- 
veillance I can not submit to!” and she drew the 
gold ring from her finger, and dropped it in his 
hand, and went on up stairs. 

It was a fortnight after that that Maurice met 
Dr. Randolph in Boston. 

**T came up to see about my change,” he said, 
in answer to my husband. ‘‘I can’t stay where 
I was. I must change the whole scene.” And 
then, as they stood talking a moment, there came 
the fire-alarm and a rushing crowd, and they 
followed it, and were separated of course. And 
the next thing Maurice saw of Dr. Randolph, 
an hour afterward, he was dashing with the fire- 
men, in that useless chivalry of his, into that 
building, out of whose windows the sheets of 
flame were pouring, to save an old woman shriek- 
ing there for help, her gray hair streaming against 
the fire. And at that very moment the walls fell 
in with a sound of heaven and earth coming to- 
gether, and that was all we knew. 

And, as I told you, Rosamond was down in 
hysterics, and a dreadful day and night it was. 


I thought every moment that Rosamond would ; 


put an end to herself in her frantic condition ; 
and as for my own part, I could not keep my 
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mind out of that tremendous heap of burning” 
ruins where our dear Dr. Randolph was buried, 


could not get free of the thought of his agony if 
he were alive, and hardly dared pray that he 
should be alive, and was growing momentarily 
more indignant with Rosamond, and more mis- 
erable about her, when the last telegram came, 
saying Randolph was found, partially shielded by 
the stones and beams fallen across the fire-proof 
— badly injured, but alive, and there was 


ope. 

And with that Rosamond went to sleep, and 
when she woke up, tottering and white, she dress- 
ed herself, and took the next train for town, and 
came home at night with my husband and with 
hers. 

It was in the happy convalescing months that 
followed that Emma, sitting at the window one 
day, cried, ‘‘ Quick, Cousin Jane! oh, there he 
is ” 


“Who ?” I asked. 

**Oh, don't you know?—the one I told you 
of. Why, the—the affinity!” 

**Oh, Emma!” I said, as I looked. ‘*‘I thought 
you had a soul above it! It is Buttons!” 

**T don't care,” answered Emma, stoutly, after 
a moment. ‘‘ Dr. Randolph will tell you how 
excellent he is. He compounds all his prescrip- 
tions.” 

And I believe in my heart that Emma will 
some day cease to be Miss Smith and become 
Mrs. Buttons. 





PERSONAL. 


Ex-SenatTor Doo.irTt xz, of Wisconsin, much 
to the surprise of many old political associates, 
has accepted the temporary presidency of Chica- 
ge University. A gentleman who was his school- 

ellow at Middlebury Academy (Wyoming Coun- 
ty, New York) fifty years ago tells us that he 
was then the best scholar in the academy.: In 
due time he entered Hobart Celene, Geneva, 
where he was distinguished for assiduity. and 
scholarship, and took the highest honors on 
raduating. Senator DooLitTte has always 
nm a very ous man. While at the bar 
he occupied a high position. On the bench 
of Wisconsin he enjoyed universal respect. It 
has been only in politics that he has occupied a 
— somewhat dubious and unsatisfactory. 
hat sort of thing does happen. 

—James ANTHONY FROUDE, the historian, has 
been quite saddened by domestic bereavements. 
His wife, who has just died, was a Miss Gren- 
FELL, one of a trio of sisters. One of these mar- 
ried CHARLES KINGSLEY, the other an eminent 
English journalist. : cele 

—The late Rev. Jonn Topp, D.D., of Pitts- 
field, Massachusetts, so widely: and favorably 
known as the author of the Student's Manual 
and other popular works, was the sixth in de- 
scent from CHRISTOPHER Topp, who came from 
England to this country with Eaton-and Dav- 
ENPORT in the year 1637, and was one of the 
original settlers of New Haven, Connecticut. 
The family is still represented in New Haven by 
the Rev. Joun E. Topp, a son of the late divine. 
CHRISTOPHER TODD was accompanied by three 
brothers, one of whom, Jou, settled in Rowley, 
Massachusetts, of which place he was represent- 
ative to the General Council in 1664 and 1686. 
One of the great-grandsons of the latter fought 
in the battle of Bunker Hill, and another was a 
general in the Revolutionary war. Mr. WILL- 
1am C. Topp, of Newburyport, Mr, Ropert F. 
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Topp, of Albany, and the Rev. R. K. Topp, of 
Illinois, belong to this branch of the family. 
Another of the four brothers settled in Virginia. 
From there THomas Topp, afterward Associate 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, 
emigrated to Kentucky as early as 1786. He 
married the widow of Major Georcz WasHING- 
ToN (a nephew of General WasHINGTON), and 
sister of Mrs. President Mapison. Mr. JAMES 
Mapison Topp, of Frankfort, Kentucky, is a 
son of Judge Topp, as was also Colonel C. 8. 
Topp, aide of General Harrison, and the first 
minister of our government to the United States 
of Colombia. Mr. Sueisy Topp, of Louisville 
and Dr. C. H. Topp, of Owensboro’, are sons of 
the latter. 

—The genial and discriminating critic of the 
Boston urday Hvening Gazette, in noticing 
Miss Brappon’s new novel, Publicans and Sin- 
ners, recently published by Harper & Brotu- 
ERS, pays the yy tribute to her genius 
as a novelist: ‘Miss BRaDDON bas always been 
justly praised for the originality and the dra- 
matic intensity of her plots, and she has nowhere 
shown more subtle skill in their invention than 
she has in this instance. The characters are re- 
markably well drawn, the descriptive portions 
are vigorous and picturesque, and in one or two 
instances her personages are elaborated with rare 
power and vividness. It has been too much the 
custom to rank Miss BkaDDON among the mere- 
Vy ‘sensational’ writers of the day, and to con- 

escendingly pat her on the back as though she 
were a genius iti the rough, as a writer who had 
some claim to admiration, but none to esteem; 
and yet her style is brilliant and spirited. Her 
boeks show a close observation of human na- 
ture, and a happy faculty in ev ate | its deeper 
phases, and her invention leads her far from the 
track of conventionality. Her books are held 
in high esteem on the Continent, and have been 
translated into almost every civilized tongue, 
while her talents have not been thought un- 
worthy of analysis by some of the best French 
and German critics. In view of these facts, it 
is somewhat strange that she should be treated 
with such sneering indifference here and in En- 
gland by the critical fraternity. She has writ- 
ten no book in which there are not evidences 
of unusual intellectual power.” 

—By a typographical error in our account of 
the new Brooklyn Tabernacle last week the 
name of the architect was given as Mr. JoHN 
Witp. It should have been Mr. Jonn WELCH, 
who is well known as an architect of great abil- 
ity and taste. 

—Mr. CHARLES Francis Apams, Jun., who 
was one of the Commissioners of Massachusetts 
to the Vienna Exhibition, comes out in one of 
those characteristic Adams-y letters, in which he 
tells, in a very blunt way, the why and wherefore 
of the failure of that eminent show. Theneces- 
sary a anne were made to outdo every thing 
which had gone before, and the consequent finan- 
cial experience was very su, tive. The ap- 
propriation — made by the government 
on account of the Exposition was $3,000,000, 
which it was further provided was in no case to 
be exceeded. The expenses will probably be 
found to amount to over $12,000,000, as the re- 
ceipts from visitors were scarcely sufficient to 
meet the current expenses, leaving a deficit of 
some $9,000,000 to be met by the Austrian gov- 
ernment. 

—Mr. WaLpo Hourtcs#ines, a prominent law- 
yer of this city, has consented to give the Greek 
prizes at Amherst College, formerly offered by 
ALEXANDER STRONG, of Boston, who has pre- 
sented $1000 to the art gallery of the same in- 
stitution. 

—Judge Hacer, the successor of Mr. Cassrr- 
LY in the United States Senate, has been three 
times a State Senator and once a District Judge. 
Like his colleague elect, Governor Boors, he is 
a gentleman of fine classical attainments and 
high personal character. It is rare that any 
State, especially a new one, sends to the Senate 
two members noted for culture and ability. 

—Special Agent Jayne has resigned his posi- 
tion in the Treasury Department. Since he en- 
tered the service, four or five years ago, he has 
had the good fortune to make a fortune by his 
astute and rapid way of doing things. His 
motto was, “ Aut Seizure, aut nullus.”” The Trib- 
une thinks that ‘“‘very probably he will be re- 
membered in history as the last of the seizers.”” 

—The opulent citizens of Philadelphia come 
up nobly to the relief of the poor. Among the 
most bounteous givers are DrexeL & Co., bank- 
ers, $30,000, and Grorce W. CuILps, $10,000. 
These gentlemen are, moreover, frequent and 
large contributors to various charitable and be- 
nevolent institutions. 

—The Speaker of the Mississippi House of 
Representatives is one Mr. SHapp, a colored 
man, thirty-seven years old, born in Delaware, a 
| sega by trade, and formerly editor of a Cana- 

ian newspaper. One of his sisters is principal 
of a high school in Washington, another princi- 
op of a high school in Louisiana, and a brother 

a lawyer in Arkansas. 

—An editorial friend in Pennsylvania, and late- 
ly a member of Congress, sends us the following: 


native Dauphin-y. 
Nothing om Aveox Ramsey, as we then called him, 

han to meet a wanderer 
’ and relate 


the remi- 
niscences of his pedagogic days, and in the dialec 
Pennsylvania Dutch’ ike 


= for he the 

ogies, — the hole Ristory of the K a 
he can give wi e Kurz 

family, oan es that day com three-fourths of 


of the settlement that perpetuates their 
name, and the descendants of which are still a‘ power, 
ue politically, and agriculturally, in lo- 

—Ex-President Hix1, of Harvard College, re- 
cently addressed a temperance meeting at Port- 
land, and stated that his faith in the Prohibitory 
Law was greatly shaken, for in his experience of 
half a century in various places he had never 
seen 80 many young men intoxicated and stag- 
gering through the streets as he had seen ip 

ortland during the last six months. 

—General James B. SreEDMAN, who has suc- 
ceeded Chief Justice Ware as a member of the 
Ohio Constitutional Convention, is one of the 
marked men of that State. He commenced life 





as a canal contractor, in which business his nat- 
ural qualities for controling men came into full 

lay; next he was a member of the Board of 

ublic Works; afterward he was Congressional 
printer at a time when the position was one of 
great profit. At the opening of the war he took 
command of the Fourteenth Ohio Infantry, and 
was promoted to be major-general, and distin- 
guished himself at Chickamauga. After the 
war he was Collector of New Orleans under A. 
JOHNSON. 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


As the panie of 1857 was followed by 4 gen- 
eral religious awakening, so, though in a less de- 

ree, has been that of 1873. During the winter 
the churches have been unusually active, and the 
accessions to the ranks of their members very 
numerous, Special services have been held in 
this city, and have been attended by large con- 
gregations. The Protestant Episcopalians have 
entered upon the observance of Lent with great 
devoutness; the zealous Methodists are report- 
ing extensive revivals. In Ohio and Indiana re- 
ligious feeling has associated itself with the tem- 
perance crusade. It seems probable that 187 
will be a marked year in the history of the Prot- 
estant churches of the United States. 





Not only the Protestants in our country, but 
the Roman Catholics as well, are displaying 
unusual religious zeal. Among the latter it is 
taking the form of a pilgrimage to Rome for the 
purpose of testifying the devotion of the pil- 

rims and their coreligionists to the chair of St. 

TER. The Catholic Union is completing ar- 
rangements for the organization of a company, 
which will start in May next. The trip will oc- 
cupy about fifty days, and will cost $350 in gold. 
If one hundred and fifty persqms unite for this 
purpose, an entire ship will be , oy riated to 
their use. The Archbishop of New York has 
given his sanction to the undertaking. 





In nothing have the churches of the United 
States so much improved of late years as in the 
careful compilation of their statistics. The Uni- 
versalist Register for 1874 is the most complete yet 
issued. From it we learn that the Convention, 
which is the court of last appeal, controls a fund 
of $120,000, the proceeds of which are devoted 
to the diffusion of Christian knowledge. In 
connection with the Convention is the “ Uni- 
versalist Historical Society.”’ The total organ- 
ized stren: of the body is, State Conventions, 
21; associations, 74; parishes, 954; families, 
40,032; churches, 638; members, 27,709; Sun- 
day-school members, 54,532; ministers, 651; 
meeting-houses, 657, valued at $7,845,447. There 
are under Universalist patronage fourteen col- 
1 and theological schools, with an aggre- 
gate of ninet —_ teachers and professors, 
and $2,595, of property. Thirty-five theo- 
logical students were aided by the funds of the 
General Convention in 1878, at a cost of $6000. 


The Atlantic cable announces the death of 
TaRQuINI, the Jesuit cardinal recently appoint- 
ed by the Pope; but then the cable is a very 
a. In this instance it is prob- 
able that its report is true. 


To California the representatives of all beliefs, 
as of all nationalities, flow. A writer in the Zx- 
aminer and Chronicle avers that the creeds rep- 
resented there “are more numerous than the 
Bees ypt.”” In the entire State there are 

oO churches, and 600 church buildings 
erected, with 225,000 sittings for worshipers. 
The church property is valued at $7,500,000. In 
the number of churches the Methodists lead, 
having 190; the On have 90, Presbyterians 
80, Episcopalians 50, Con tionalists 45, Dis- 
ciples 30; the number of Roman Catholic 
churches {s not stated. The Unitarians have 
one church in San Francisco, once under the 
pastoral care of the lamented Starr Kina, and 
now of the Rev. H. G. Stessins. The Jews 
have 19 synagogues, and are a wealthy body. 
There are also societies of Universalists, Sweden- 
borgians, and Adventists, how many of each 
does not appear. 








Every one knows that the population of large 
cities is recruited from the country; but to find 
out, in a single instance, exactly how much, a 
writer in the Watchman and tor has exam- 
ined the sources from which the Baptist churches 
of the city of Providence have derived their 
members. He finds that seventy-three per cent. 
of the ministers were reared in small country 
towns, and that sixty-one per cent. of the most 
active laymen of the Providence churches (Bap- 
tist) spent their early youth in the country. 
Less than one-fifth of the members are natives 
of Providence. The writer draws this general 
conclusion: “It is not far from the truth to say 
that one-third of the members of city churches 
are natives of some city, one-third come from 
the country by letter, and one-third are convert- 
ed after leaving the country for the city.” 





Three questions have been decided by the 
Quarterly Meetings of the Wesleyan Methodists 
of Canada almost unanimously—(1) the union 
with the Wesleyan Methodists of Eastern Brit- 
ish America, by 358 yeus to 2 nays; (2) the union 
with the New Connection Methodists, by 348 yeas 
to 12 nays; (3) lay representation in the General 
Conference, by 331 yeas to 29 nays. Each vote 
in the list represents a Quarterly Meeting. 





The Rev. Emire F. Coo, President of the 
French Methodist Conference, and one of the 
survivors of the wreck of the Ville du Havre, has 
died from the effects of his exposure and suffer- 
ing. When the other passengers were removed 
to the ship Trimountain Mr. Cook decided to re- 
main on the Loch Harn, in order to take care of 
his friend, Pastor Weiss, who had been serious- 
ly hurt. Here his courage and hopefulness en- 

eared him to the whole ship’s company. Upon 
reaching home, symptoms of consumption ap- 
peared, and though sent immediately to the 
south of France, he lived but a few weeks. 
Measures have been taken in this city to raise 
funds for the relief of his family. 





The “largest church in the world’ is the 
claim made for the Colored Baptist Church of 
Richmond. It enrolls five thousand members— 
one thousand more than belong to Mr. Spur- 
GEON’s Tabernacle—and has for years been one 
of the features of the capital of Virginia, The 





astor, the Rev. J. Hotmgs, was a slave, and paid 
1500 for his freedom. In the “old times” as 
many as six hundred of its congregation have 
been sold in a single year. The singing of these 
colored Baptists is described as something ex- 
traordinary, both in melody and power. 





The Congregational Year-Book of England for 
1874 is not as complete as its American pname- 
sake. Though full in many particulars, it omits 
mention of the total number of church members. 
It reports 2432 pastors, and, including the colo- 
nies, 3238 churches. The Congregational col- 
leges and institutes for ministerial training are 
fifteen, besides three in the colonies and ten 
mission institutions in foreign lands. The sum 
of £23,153 was disbursed in 1873 in home mis- 
sion work, and the sum of £100,000 for foreign 
missions, chiefly through the London Mission- 
ary Society and the Evangelical Continental So- 
ciety. 

The Baptist Hand-Book for England reports a 
total of churches in the United Kingdom 
3172 places of worship, 244,416 members, and 
337,327 Sunday-school scholars. Since 1867 there 
has been an increase of 195 churches, 530 places 
of — 22,892 members, and 44,993 scholars. 
In 1873 £109,150 were expended in church erec- 
tions and repairs. The total number of Baptist 
and Congregational churches for the United 
Kingdom is 5147, 








Sir BAaRTLE FRERE pays a very high tribute to 
the devoutness of the native Christians of Mad- 
agascar. Upon his return home to England he 
made the following statement to the officers of 
the London Missionary Society: When sailing 
along the northern coast of Madagascar on a 
Sunday morning, and as they were not far from 
shore, he saw a native town. Desiring to see 
what a native Malagasy town was like, he went 
ashore in a boat. They found all the streets de- 
serted. ‘He inquired of his interpreter the rea- 
son for this, and was told, “The people are 
praying, Sir.” He was then cqnducted to a 
arge shed, where some two thousand ple 
were devoutly attending the worship of God. 
He listened attentively, and never saw nor heard 
a service conducted with more devoutness and 
propriety. At the close of the service some 
went away, the others remaining. Through the 
interpreter he was told that the people were 
next about to hold a communion service. Sir 
BARTLE FRERE sat down with them at the table 
of our Lord. A beautiful silver communion 
service, all wrought by native silversmiths, was 
produced. ‘Never in all Christendom,’’ added 

ir BaRTLE Frere, ‘had I seen a communion 
service conducted with such propriety.” This 
station was fully three hundred miles away from 
the nearest European missionary station. hen 
it was asked how the ple there came to the 
ssession of the truth, he was told that it had 

n conveyed thither, in 1846, by two native 
slaves, who were sold at the capital, and who 
had previously been under missionary influence. 


While this city is being enriched with the 
treasures of art gathered by D1 Cesnoxa at Cy- 
prus, and may hope to secure some of the fruits 
of SCHLIEMAN’s ares, Sos ee at Troy, it is 
receiving from Rome highly authenticated relics 
through GartNER. A writer in Church and State 
furnishes a list of the articles, among which we 
note a piece of the girdle of the Virgin Mary, 
a broken thorn from Christ’s crown of thorns, a 
piece of the _— on which Christ was flagella- 
ted, a piece of the real cross of Christ, a piece of 
the Virgin Mary’s veil, and an old nail of the holy 
cross. The relics are vouched for by Patrizi, 
the Pope’s Vicar-General. We believe it was 
Wasuineton Irvine who said that there had 
been enough wood of the true cross exhibited 
to build a ship: but still there is nothing like 
faith in the word of the one only true Church, 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue Commissioners of the Fairmount Park, 
Philadelphia, are making great efforts in the 
way of bringing together, in the form of a zoo- 
logical — a complete collection of animals 
of North America, with a view of their exhibi- 
tion at the approaching Centennial. They have 
secured the aid of General James 8. Brissrn, of 
the United States army, now stationed at Oma- 
ha, who, through his own efforts and those of 
his friends, has been able to forward a large 
number of species. Among those already trans- 
mitted are the Rocky Mountain sheep, several 
species of foxes, wolves, beavers, badgers, black- 
tailed deer, etc. 

The Commissioners are also expecting consid- 
erable consignments from other parts of the 
world, as South Africa, South America, etc., and 
the whole enterprise bids fair to assume a very 
great magnitude. The authorities of our Cen- 
tral Park must look well to their laurels if they 
do not wish to be outdone by this new enter- 
prise of a sister city; and we trust that the 
necessary arrangements will be made to com- 
plete the plan already proposed, with a view of 
eliciting similar consignments. No difficulty 
need be anticipated in obtaining any of the 
North American animals, as they are continu- 
ally being captured and held at military posts 
or mountain settlements, whence they can be 
forwarded at a trifling expense. 





Captain H. TornBze presented to the Meteoro- 
logical Society of London, at its last meeting, a 
short account of various data which have come 
into the meteorological office of the Royal So- 
ciety respecting the storm of August last which 
was so disastrous in its effects on the coast of 
Nova Scotia, and, indeed, along its entire path 
over the Atlantic Ocean. The most interestin 
portion of Captain ToynBEe’s remarks was based 
upon the report of Lieutenant M‘Far.ang, of her 

ajesty’s steamer FY¥over. This gentleman states 
that if the circular theory were correct, there was 
nothing left to investigate in reference to this 
hurricane, excepting to trace its progress from 
the formation to its breaking up; but if the 
ideas promulgated in Mr. MELDRUM’s note on 
the form of cyclones in the Southern Indian 
Ocean were correct, then it was incumbent on 
the meteorologists of the northern hemisphere 
to institute a similar inquiry, since there would 
then necessarily result a modification of the 
rules in use among seamen for avoiding the se- 
verest portion of the cyelonic storms. The au- 
thor expressed the hope that all data possible in 
reference to the Nova Scotia storm may be col- 
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lected, either by American or English meteorol- 
ogists. This suggestion, it may be remarked 
has already been anticipated by the action of 
the Arm Bignal-oflice, as will be seen from the 
extended report on this storm drawn up by Mr. 
Ass, and printed in the aunual report of the 
Chief Sigual Officer. 


An article in one of the circulars of the Ger- 
man Fishery Association in reference to the 
transportation of living trout recommends that 
before the transfer is attempted the fish be kept 
for eight or ten days where they can not have 
access to any food. The author remarks that 
when trout have been recently captured the wa- 
ter in which they are placed very soon becomes 
turbid, and unfit for their preservation, but that 
after a few days this tendency disappears. It is 
also considered objectionable to transport male 
with female fishes near the spawning season, as 
the former are apt to discharge their milt, and 
thus affect the water. 





Two of the merchants of Hamburg, the broth- 
ers GODEFFROY, have for some years been con- 
necting explorations in natural history with 
their mercantile ventures to the islands of the 
South Sea, and have established a museum in 
Hamburg, bearing the name of the “Museum 
Godeffroy,”’ now under the care of Dr. ScHuLtz, 
which, although contined strictly to Australasian 
and Polynesian material, already occupies a very 
prominent rank. Combined with the exhibition 
of the collections and the sale of the duplicates 
is a series of publications based upon the mate- 
rial of the museum, among which one of great 
importance has just appeared in the form of the 
results of an investigation of the fishes by Mr. 
ANDREW GARRETT. Mr. GARRETT is an Ameri- 
can by birth, having been employed in the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, 
after which he was engaged by the Messrs. Go- 
DEFFROY in their own behalf. 





According to the observations of Mr. Henry 
Lee upon whiting-pout (Gadus luscus), a small 
species of gadus kept in the yy aquarium, 

é spawning season of these fish is about the 
middle of November, the eggs being so nnmer- 
ous as to actually cloud the water of the tank in 
which they are contained, each gee being 
a little smaller than a gravule of boiled sago. 
Their specific gravity is nearly that of sea- 
water, and when placed in perfectly still water, 
when the embryo is developed, vey | exhibit a 
tendency to sink to the bottom; but if the 
water is agitated they rise, and somo time 
ela) before they again settle. 

he development appears to be exceedingly 
rapid. In two days after the ova were first seen 
in the tank, not only was the form of the fish 
discernible in many of them, but the young fry, 
= hatched, were detected in the water enjoy- 
ng independent life. They were about three- 
= of an inch in length when first hatch- 
ed out. 





An important communication by the Astrono- 
mer = of England to the Royal Astronom- 
ical ty explains the existence of a serious 
defect in resent cv ndition of the lunar the- 
ory. In 1 Sir Georor B. Arry announced 
the discovery of a term depending on the rela- 
tive motion of the earth and Venus, whose pe- 
riod was 239 years. The introduction of this 
term into the lunar tables of Professor Hansen 
was shown by DeLaunay in 1863 to be unjusti- 
fiable, and DeLaunay’s results having been con- 
firmed by recent investigations of Prelemer NeEw- 
coms, Professor Airy, now admitting the possi- 
bility of an error in his earlier investigation, and 
the correctness of the results of DeLaunay and 
Newcoms, has sought to ascertain what will be 
the effect of withdrawing from Hansen's tables 
of the moon the termin question. He finds that, 
after — the best known value of the mean 
longitude and mean motion of the moon that 
can be obtained, there remains a series of large 
and systematic discordances quite beyond the 
limit of accidental errors. Furthermore, he has 
examined into the effect of assuming that these 
systematic discordances arise from an error in 
the secular mean motion of the moon. If wo 
diminish the secular acceleration of the moon's 
mean motion so as to represent modern observa- 
tions with sufficient accuracy, we diminish the 
tabular longitude of the moon by 160 seconds 
of arc in every thousand years, and the result of 
this would be to completely disarrange the cal- 
culation of the exact dates of certain ancient so- 
lar eclipses, which have been much relied upon 
in chronological investigations. 





The publication just made of the annual re- 
port of the trustees of the Museum of Compar- 
ative Zoology, at Cambridge, for 1872, has a 
mournful interest in view of the recent decease 
of its founder and director, and of the anticipa- 
tions expressed of more fully realizing the idea 
of having at Cambridge the finest institution of 
the kind in the world. 

During a great part of the year Professor 
Acassiz was absent from the museum, but was 
able to inform the trustees that this did not In- 
terfere with its progress or efficiency, its affairs 
having been managed by the superintendent, 
Mr. Tuomas G. Cany, with entire satisfaction. 

In reference to the collections made during 
the Hassler expedition, which was completed in 
1872, Professor AGassiz remarks that some idea 
of the magnitude of this may be learned from 
the fact that more than 5000 gallons of alco- 
hol were consumed in their preservation. 

The Hassler expedition, it will be remembered, 
was prosecuted on board the United States Coast 
Survey steamer Hassler, which Professor Peirce 
had occasion to send round from Boston to San 
Francisco, and the opportunities it afforded for 
scientific research were utilized by Professor 
AGassiz and a corps of assistants, A subscrip- 
tion to the amount of $17,500 wes made by a 
number of persens to meet the expenses of 
material, apparatus, etc. 

With the exception of the vast amount of 
material collected by the Hassler expedition, the 
list of additions to the different branches of the 
museum throughout the year is not very exten- 
sive, the most important being an exchange of 
1550 bird skins with Brown University, a collec. 
tion of fishes from the Mauritius sent by Mr. 
Pixs, a series of East Indian fishes from Dr, 
Francois Day, European collections from Dr. 
STEINDACHNER, fish skeletons from the Vienna 
Museum, collections of shells from California 
and the Mauritius, a collection of 10,000 butter 
flies from the Himalaya Mountains, etc. 
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THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


Orn doubdle-page illustration this week will 
give our readers a clear idea of the Russian part 
of the ceremonies attending the marriage of 
Prince ALFRED and the Grand Duchess Martr, 
described in the Weekly for February 14. The 
moment chosen by the artist is when the golden 
crowns used in the marriage ceremony in Rus- 
sia are held above the heads of the bridegroom 
and bride. In this instance this duty was per- 
formed by Prince AntTHUR and the Grand Duke 
VLADIMIR. 


TAKEN AT THE FLOOD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avraor or “Srrangers anv Prrermes,” “ Lanpy Aup- 
Ley’s Secpet,” “Tue Lovers or ARDEN,” ETO, 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
SYLVIA WRITES A LETTER. 


Very sweet was that summer-tide to Esther 
Rochdale. The old commonplace life went on 
«xt Dean House. Esther’s mornings were still 
devoted to Ellen Sargent’s children; she taught 
them, played with them, petted them —was, in 
fact, a second mother to them—while the languid 
widow, spoiled by the tropical luxuries and in- 
dolences of her three years’ life in Demerara, 
lolled upon sofus, dawdled through the last new 
work from the library, and lamented her ‘‘dear 
George.” Esther had her meed of praise and 
gratitude from mother and grandmother, but the 
duty itself was pleasant to her, and the love of 
those impulsive little ones ample recompense for 
all her trouble. Esther's life was full of occupa- 
tion. She had her music, which she cultivated 
assiduously for Edmund's sake; she had to read 
the books he recommended her, sometimes books 
which required all a feminine intellect to under- 
stand. She had her district, her sick and poor, 
by whom she was tenderly beloved, and whom 
she never neglected. 

But with evening, and Edmund's return from 
the bank, came Esther’s holiday. Mrs. Sargent, 
after resting all day, was equal to the fatigue of 
sitting in the nursery while the children were 
being got ready for bed, and of even hearing 
them say their prayers, though this, she com- 
plained sometimes, made her head ache. Es- 
ther had Edmund all to herself of an evening, for 
Mrs. Standen, with a mother’s unselfishness, was 
never happier than when these two were absorb- 
ed in each other, and forgetful of her. The dear- 
est wish of her life had been gratified when she 
saw them united, for now, she told herself, Ed- 
mund must have forgotten that wicked Sylvia 
Carew. Nothing less than her son’s engagement 
to Esther would have convinced Mrs. Standen 
upon this point, but, apart from this, she had 
years ago planned such a union. It had been 
in her scheme of the future when Esther still 
wore diaper pinafores, with lace frills round the 
neck and arms, and broad scarlet sashes and 
shoulder-knots. She was a pretty child, and 
would grow up a pretty girl, and Edmund must 
inevitably fall in love with and want to marry 
her, thought the mother, forgetting that young 
men rarely wish to marry young ladies whom 
they see every day of their lives, or at least not 
until they have been led astray once or twice by 
less familiar charmers. 

But now all was well. Edmund had been 
foolish, and was cured of his folly. There is no 
better wisdom than that of the man who knows 
he has been fooled. 

‘There had been no talk yet awhile of wed- 
ding-day. or even of the trousseau. The lovers 
were happy, and in no haste to change these 
light bonds for the heavier fetters of matrimony. 
Whenever Edmund touched upon the question 
of when the marriage was to be, Esther put him 
off lightly, and could not be induced to prolong 
the discussion. 

**J want to be very sure of you before we are 
married, Edmund,” she said, ‘*and for you to be 
very sure of yourself. I believe in long engage- 
ments,” 

They had many a walk and ride together in 
the summer evenings, and the newsmongers of 
Hedingham were not slow to find out that this 
time it really was an engagement between Mr. 
Standen and Miss Rochdale. 

‘*T had it from Mrs. Standen herself, my 
lady,” said Mary Peter, when she told Lady Per- 
riam the news on a sultry morning late in Au- 
gust. It might be the heat which made Sylvia 
so deadly pale just at that moment, Miss Peter 
thought, or it was just possible that she did not 
quite like to hear of her first lover's intended 
marriage. 

‘**But she couldn’t have cared for him very 
much, anyhow,” reflected Mary Peter, ‘‘or she 
wouldn’t have cast him off as cool as she did.” 

‘* When is it to be ?” asked Sylvia, in a tone of 
indifference that imposed upon the artless man- 
tua-maker, 

** Not. just yet; but it’s quite settled. Miss 
Rochdale wants it to be a year’s engagement, 

Mrs. Standen says, if not longer; and I don't 
wonder at that. There’s something so nice in 
courting, and when people are once married they 
so soon settle down, and it’s all over and done 
with; and after the first six months they might 
just as well have been married ten years, for any 
difference one can see in them. I know I should 
like a long engagement if I was keeping com- 
pany with any one. I'm to have some of the 
dresses to make, Mrs, Standen says, so I shall 
know a good bit before the wedding, and I can 
let you know all about it.” 

** Let me know!” cried Lady Perriam. ‘‘ Do 
you suppose I care whom Mr. Standen marries, 
or when he marries ?” 

** No, of course not, my lady,” said Mary Pe- 


ter, afraid she had offended. ‘I hope you 
don't think I've taken a liberty in mentioning 
such a thing; but I thought you might feel just 
a little interested in Mr. Standen, after having 
been engaged to him yourself. I remember 
what pleasant walks we used to have of an even- 
ing—you and me and Alice Cook, and how we 
used to meet Mr. Standen promiscuous, and how 
he always seemed to wish Alice and me away. 
To think of my making your wedding-clothes, 
and believing it was for Mr. Standen all the 
time, when you was going to marry Sir Aubrey, 
and be made a lady of title! Whata vento 
a yours has been, Sylvia—I beg pardon—my 

y. ” 

‘* A wonderful life,” repeated Sylvia, with a 
sigh; ‘*‘ yes, it is a wonderful life. I wonder 
what will be the end of it.” 

** And a happy life, too, I should think,” 
said Mary: ‘‘in this beautiful house, and with 
these lovely rooms furnished according to your 
own fancy!” Mary cast an admiring glance 
round the bright-looking boudoir which Lady 
Perriam had embellished. 

“And that dear boy, in that lovely bassinet, 
with white lace curtings over pink silk. Mrs. 
Tringfold was kind enough to let me have a peep 
at the pretty dear as I came past the nursery door. 
And quite your own mistress too.” 

**Quite my own mistress,” echoed Sylvia. 
“Yes, there was never any one more free than I.” 

She dismissed Mary Peter, and then began to 
pace the room with quick, impatient steps. The 
dark eyes glittered angrily, the full under lip was 
held in by the small white teeth. 

‘This was the end of it all, then! This was 
what came of her liberty. She had been a widow 
more than five months, and in all that time Ed- 
mund Standen had made no sign. She had wait- 
ed with a sickening heart for some token that the 
old love was not utterly dead, that to know her 
free was to love her once again. He had loved 
her so well of old. Was it possible that such 
love could die? In her breast it lived and burned 
still, a deathless flame. Why should he find it 
easy to forget, when memory had such power 
over her? He had seemed to love the best in 
those old days. He had been ready to sacrifice 
so much for her sake, to lead a life of poverty 
and toil even. 

The days went by, the dreary days, whose 
length was an almost intolerable burden, and 
brought no indication of surviving regard in Ed- 
mund Standen’s heart. She tried to think that 
he kept aloof from delicacy. Her widowhood as 
yet had been brief. Her former lover dared not 
approach her. For him to cross the threshold of 
Perriam Place would be to set a hundred tongues 
wagging. 

But he might at least have written a few lines 
of sympathy, with the old imperishable love lurk- 
ing between them, felt but unexpressed: how 
such a letter would have cheered Sylvia Perriam’s 
solitude, breathed of hope and future happiness! 
No such letter came, and a desperate, half-angry, 
half-despairing feeling was kindled in that passion- 
ate heart. She tried to hate the man whose cold- 
ness thus tortured her, tried to forget him, but 
in vain. Her love had been fostered in loneli- 
ness; she had never honestly striven to thrust it 
out of her heart. At her best, when she was 
most dutiful as a wife, she had always cherished 
one dream, a dream of the day when Sir Au- 
brey’s death would leave her free, and Edmund 
Standen would come back to her. 

She was free, but Edmund did not return. 

Until this news of Mary Peter’s she had still 
hoped. Building much upon her knowledge of 
Edmund’s high principles, she had comforted her- 
self with the idea that he was only waiting till a 
decent period of mourning should be past, and 
he could approach her with a good grace. This 
announcement of to-day was a death-blow. All 
that day and all the next she spent in the solitude 
of her own rooms, shunning even the nursery and 
the garden, where her child, now a fine little fel- 
low of a twelvemonth’s growth, beguiled the long 
summer’s day with his baby sports. She looked 
so pale and was so silent that her maid thought 
she must be ill, and said as much to Mrs. Carter, 
who went to Lady Perriam’s room soon after- 
ward, full of solicitude. 

‘**] heard you were ill,” she said, ‘‘and came 
to see if I could be of any use.” 

Sylvia was in no humor for sympathy, even 
from Mrs. Carter. 

** You can be of no use,” she answered. ‘‘If 
I wanted you I should send for you.” 

The nurse drew back with a pained look. 

‘*It’s hardly kind to speak to me like that,” 
she said. 

**I can not study my manner of speaking to 
you. You should not come to me unless you are 
sent for,” returned Sylvia, impatiently. She was 
sitting in her easy-chair by the open window, in 
a listless attitude, gazing straight before her at 
the dark line of the avenue, and the distant hills 
beyond that boundary. 

** Sylvia,” said Mrs. Carter, bending over the 
weary-looking figure, ‘‘ you are unhappy, and I 
have a right to be near you; not the right of 
motherhood alone—I may have forfeited that for- 
ever—but the right of having served you at the 
sacrifice of my own peace. God knows I have 
never known an hour's peace since I did you that 
fatal service.” 

‘*What am I the better for it?” cried Lady 
Perriam, turning fretfully from the eyes that 
looked at her with such mournful tenderness. 
‘*T wish it had never been done. Would to God 
it could be undone!” 

‘* That can never be till some of ns are dead,” 
answered Mrs. Carter, in a tone of deepest de- 
spondency. ‘I told you at the time, Sylvia, 
when I tried to dissuade you on my knees, that 
it was an act which, once done, was done forever. 
Remorsefal tears, agony of mind, can avail noth- 
ing now. ‘The thing is done.” 





** Will your preaching mend matters, do you 





think ?” cried Sylvia, angrily. ‘‘Why do you 
come here to torment me? I want comfort, not 
torture.” 

** If I only knew how to comfort you!” said the 
mother, regretfully. 

‘¢ There is no such thing as comfort for a grief 
like mine. I have lost the only being I ever 
cared about. He is lost to me forever.” 

** You mean Mr. Standen ?” 

**Who else should I mean? He is the only 
person I ever cared for, and now he is going to 
marry Esther Rochdale.” 

**Are you quite sure of that ?” 

** Quite sure ; it isa settled thing. His moth- 
er has persuaded him into the engagement, I 
dare say; but the fact remains, he is engaged. 
I thought that when he heard of Sir Aubrey’s 
death, and knew that I was unfettered, his heart 
would turn toward me again. He can not have 
forgotten me, My love for him is the same to- 
day as it was two years ago.” 

**But you can hardly expect him to believe 
that, or to forgive you for having broken faith 
with him. Perhaps if he knew how you repent- 
ed that falsehood, he would turn toward you 
again. But even if he did—” 

** Well, what then ?” 

**You could hardly marry him,” said Mrs. 
Carter, in an awe-struck whisper. She looked at 
her daughter with a curious expression—half hor- 
ror, half pity—as if she wondered at having giv- 
en birth to so relentless a being, yet clung to her 
with all a mother’s love. 

**What other motive had I fer wishing to be 
free ?” asked Sylvia. 

Mrs, Carter covered her face with her hands 
to hide the tears she could not keep back—tears 
of shame and agony. She had felt the sting of 
shame for herself, drained the cup of self-abuse- 
ment, but this shame which she felt for her only 
child seemed even more bitter. 

“* You had better go back to your charge,” 
said Sylvia, coldly. 

**T am going,” answered the mother. She 
tried to clasp Sylvia’s hand, but was repulsed 
impatiently. 

** You always make me miserable,” said Lady 
Perriam, ‘‘ you are such a bundle of weakness. 
Had I any one of strong mind and steady pur- 

to lean upon, I might leave this hateful 

ouse. But how could I trust to you to watch 

over my interests while I was away? It would 
be leaning upon a reed.” 

**T am sorry you consider me so despicable,” 
said Mrs. Carter, with a touch of bitterness in her 
quiet tone ; ‘‘I have been faithful to you against 
my own conscience.” 

“Go,” said Sylvia, ‘‘ and before you prate of 
conscience, try to remember that I took you out 
of the gutter.” 

The shot went home. Mrs. Carter's face, al- 
ways pale, grew deadly white at this savage taunt. 
She left the room without a word, and Sylvia Per- 
riam was alone. She rose and paced the room 
in a fever of excitement. 

** He may not know that I am sorry,” she said 
to herself, pondering on her mother’s suggestion. 
‘* He may not know that I loved him even when 
I was false to him, loved him with all my heart 
when I deserted him. But he shall know it! 
he shall know this wretched heart before he 
marries Esther Rochdale. Having risked so 
much to win him, why should I shrink from 
one more hazard? He despises me already. If 
I fail in this last effort, he can but despise me 
a little more. He shall know that I am at his 
feet, and then let him abandon me if he can.” 

She seated herself before the ash-wood writing- 
table, with its blue velvet cover and ormolu fit- 
tings, strangely different from the battered ma- 
hogany desk on which the school-master’s daugh- 
ter been wont to write her letters. She wrote 
a few hurried lines with a hand that was some- 
what tremulous, though the characters looked firm 
enough upon the paper—wrote to Edmund Stan- 
den for the first time since that fatal letter which 
was to dissolve their engagement. 

** Will he think this step wanting in womanly 
feeling, or will he be glad ?” she wondered ; and 
then, with a little bitter laugh, she murmured, 
“*Womanly feeling! I bade farewell to that 
when I jilted the man I fondly loved to marry 
Sir Aubrey Perriam.” 





CHAPTER XLVII. 


‘THE FAULTS OF LOVE BY LOVE ARE 
JUSTIFIED.” 


Was Edmund Standen happy? He tried to 
believe that his lot was life's consummate felic- 
- He was prosperous, successful as a man 
of business, appreciated by directors and share- 
holders—the master-spirit of the Monkhampton 
branch of the Western Union Bank. His home 
was pleasant, his womankind worshiped him ; 
he was betrothed to a woman he admired and 
respected, who loved him with dévotion, and 
a —— income would do much to-swell 
the sum of his own prosperity. He t to 
have been happy. He had youth, health inde. 
pendence ; the knowledge that work need not for 
him be the monotonous toil of a lifetime, but only 
the congenial employment of his prime, to be giv- 
en up at any hour should it prove wearisome to 
him. He knew that the bulk of his father’s for- 
tune was now securely his own, for his mother 
had shown him her Le will, in which she left 
Ellen Sargent only the savings of her widow- 
hood, and all the rest to her son. 

**T am not likely ever to alter this will, Ed- 
mund, or to threaten you with loss of fortune,” 
said Mrs. Standen, who was positively enrapt- 
ured with the present condition of affairs. She 
would fain have hurried on the marriage, but 
she found Esther averse to haste, and Edmund 
somewhat indifferent. 

“* After all, mother,” he said, “‘ if Esther likes 
a long engagement, why should we worry her to 
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give up her fancy? We are very happy as we 
are. 


“If you are happy, Edmund, that is all I care 
for. And I am not afraid that Esther will change 
her coe. 53 

us things went on with every a 
of yo pry eager 7 

“I ought to be completely happy,” Edm 
said to himself, more om + ral who oe 
really happy would have made the remark. In- 
deed, happiness has so subtle a flavor that we 

ely recognize the taste of that wine of life 
while yet it lingers on our lips, It is afterward 
that we look back and say we were happy. Few 
talk of happiness in the present tense. 

Edmund found that his present content lacked 
the charm of that brief period of delight in which 
he had been Sylvia's lover. He tried to recall the 
old day-dream of a happy home, only changing 
the central figure—the same bright picture of 
the domestic hearth, but with a difference in the 
wife who sat beside it. Wain endeavor! He 
found that the picture would not com as 
well as of old. It had even lost the aan 
and color. He shut his eyes upon the outer 
world, and tried to lose himself in dreams of fu- 
ture happiness, but the dreams would not come. 
So Mr. Standen more than ever devoted 
to business, worked longer hours at his desk, 
made himself hateful to his subordinates by his 
unflagging attention to every detail, and went 
home of an evening too tired sometimes for the 
twilit walks which were so sweet to Esther Roch- 
dale—too tired even to sing their favorite duets 
—glad to sit in the easy-chair opposite his moth- 
er’s while Esther sang or played to him. She did 
both with exquisite expression, and often brought 
the tears to her lover’s eyes, but the tears he shed 
were not for her. They were weak regretful tears 
for one he knew to be unworthy of them. Vain- 
ly did he struggle against regrets which he felt 
to be both weak and wicked. This struggle was 
at its height when Lady Perriam’s letter was 
handed to him one morning among his business 
letters at the bank. Sylvia had been too pru- 
dent to direct her epistle to Dean House. 

The letter was of the briefest, 


*‘Dear Mr. StanpEeN,—I have a communi- 
cation to make to you which I think you ought 
to hear. I dare not ask you to call upon me, 
lest you should compromise yourself and me by 
such a visit. Will you, therefore, meet me to- 
morrow evening at nine o'clock, in Perriam 
Church-yard ? 

** Yours faithfully, Sriv1a PERRIAM. 

“ Pengiam Piaocg, Wednesday.” 


This seemed cool and business-like—the let- 
ter of a woman who had forgotten there had been 
so tender a tie between her and the man to whom 
she wrote. Edmund twisted the small sheet of 
perfumed paper between his fingers for a long 
time, pondering on that strange appeal. Should 
he grant this audacious request, knowing, as he 
too well knew, the weakness of his own heart ? 
His first answer to that request was a forcible 
negative. He would not go. 

Then came after-thoughts, which are apt to be 
fatal. Would she have written to him thus if 
she had not had strong reasons for sending him 
such a letter? What communication could she 
make to him? There was but one secret he 
would care to hear from those lips, and to hear 
that now would be worse than futile. 

She would tell him, perhaps, that the infideli- 
ty which had gone very near to break his heart 
had been no willing act of hers; that influences 
stronger than he could imagine or believe had 
forced her to that unwomanly falsehood ; that 
her father’s greed, and not her own ambition, 
had made her the wife of Sir Aubrey Perriam. 
She might tell him all this, but to what avail ? 
Could she stand blameless in his sight, she would 
be no nearer to him than she was now, for he 
was the affianced husband of Esther Rochdale. 
It was just possible, however, that she did not 
seek this meeting in order to extenuate her sin 
against him. She might have some pressing 
need of his help. He knew that she was friend- 
less. He was a man of business. He had once 
loved her. To whom would she be more likely 
to appeal than to him ? © 

**T should be a craven if I refused to grant 
her request,” he said to himself; and wrote two 
or three lines in answer to Lady Perriam’s letter, 
promising to be in the church-yard at the hour 
she named. 


The letter was no sooner posted than Edmund 
Standen to t having written it. He 
thought how bad a look such a secret meeting 
would have in Esther's eye, should some unlucky 
hazard bring it to her knowledge. And people 
who live in villages are set round with spies. 

Should he write another letter, recalling his 
promise? He debated that point all the after- 
noon, but did not write any such letter. 

As the day grew later a guilty feeling crept 
over him, and he shrank from the idea of seeing 
Esther Rochdale and his mother before he had 
kept his appointment with Lady Perriam. He 
ordered his dinner from a tavern, and staid at 
the bank after office hours, looking into accounts, 
and writing business letters—staid there till the 
a clocks chimed the quarter before 
eight. 

From the bank to Perriam was about an hour's 
walk. Mr. Standen gave himself a quarter of an 
hour’s margin; but instead of walking at a lei- 
surely pace, and keeping himself cool, as he in- 
tended, he walked his fastest—walked himself al- 
most into a fever, and entered the little lane lead- 
ing to Perriam Church at half past eight, having 
done the distance in three-quarters of an hour. 

He had nothing to do for the next half hour 
but smoke a cigar or two, stroll in and out among 
the moss-grown old grave-stones, muse like the 
meditative Hervey on life’s mutability, and re- 
gret his own foolishness in having allowed Sylvia 
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Perriam to entrap him into this evening rendez- 

yous. 
Bitterly did he think of his false Jove as that 
long half hour wore on, and yet he yearned for 
her coming; and at the first sound of a light 
footfall on the terrace above him he felt his heart 
beating just as it used to beat, in summer even- 
ings gone by, when he had waited for his mis- 
tress under the chestnut-tree—the same fervor, 
the same impatience, the same passion as of old, 
although he was Esther Rochdale’s promised hus- 
band. 

The light step came along the terrace, and he 
saw a black-robed figure pause by a low iron 
gate, open it, and then descend a little flight of 
steps to a gate opening into the church-yard. 
‘The moon was at the full, and Sylvia’s beauty 
had a phantasmal look in that soft silver light, 
as she came slowly toward him, slender. and 
shadowy in her flowing black dress, only the face 
shining out from that sombre darkness of drapery, 
ivory pale. 

** This is very good of you,” she said, faltering- 
ly, holding out her little ungloved hand with a 
doubtful gesture. 

Hard to keep the leash upon passion! He had 
intended to be cold as ice—unimpressionable as 
a family lawyer. But he took the tremulous 
hand in his, and held it in as tender a clasp as 
when he had deemed this girl all innocence and 
truth. 

**Good of me!” he said. “I suppose you 
knew you had only to beckon and I should come. 
But before you say one other word to me, let me 
tell you what, as an honest man, I am bound to 
tell. I come here as Esther Rochdale’s affianced 
husband.” 

**T knew that when I wrote to you,” answer- 
ed Lady Perriam, her eyes fixed upon his face, 
fever-bright, but steadfast. ‘‘I knew that you 
could only come here as Miss Rochdale’s en- 
gaged lover, but before you married I thought it 
right you should know the truth about me.” 

“‘T knew quite enough, Lady Perriam,” an- 
swered Edmund, letting go the little hand, and 
putting on that armor of coldness which he had 
meant to wear from the first. ‘‘I know that 
you jilted me in order to marry my superior in 
wealth and position. Do I need to know any 
more ?” 

**Yes. You need to know why I did it,” an- 
swered Sylvia, in a voice that thrilled him. Its 
ringing tone sounded like truth: for passion 
has a truth of its own—the truth of the mo- 
ment. 

** A woman has a thousand good reasons for 
every wrong she does,” returned Edmund, ‘‘I 
am content to know that I was wronged, with- 
out entering into an examination of causes. The 
effect was all-sufficient.” 

**Do you think it was for my own sake I mar- 
ried Sir Aubrey ?” 

**Certainly; since you were the person to 
benefit by such an alliance.” 

**Can you imagine that I who loved you so 
dearly would have deserted you, unless I had 
been compelled to that act by an overpowering 
necessity ?” 

**What necessity should compel you, save 
your own ambition? You had shown me, often 
enough, your horror of poverty. You shrank 
from the future I offered you, which must have 
begun with a struggle for maintenance. It was 
not enough for you that I was hopeful; it was 
not enough that I promised to work for you. 
Sir Aubrey could give you wealth and splendor 
in the present, and you chose Sir Aubrey.” 

“*T chose Sir Aubrey because my mother was 
starving in a garret in London, and to marry 
him was my only hope of maintaining her. You 
were brave. You were ready to begin life with- 
out a penny, and to work for me. If I burden- 
ed you with myself—blighted your prospects— 
lost you your inheritance—could I also burden 
you with the support of my mother? Yet I must 
do that, or let her starve, if I married you. For 
my mother’s sake I sacrificed my own happiness, 
and married Sir Aubrey Perriam.” 

Edmund gazed at her for some moments in 
sheer bewilderment. Her looks and tones were 
full of truthfulness —earnestness so thrilling could 
hardly be false. He believed her in spite of him- 
self. 

** How was it that I never heard of your moth- 
er, or heard of her only as one who had long been 
dead? You told me that you had never seen her 
face; that she died while you were an infant.” 

** So I believed until the night after the school 
feast,” answered Sylvia; and then briefly, yet 
with a graphic force that conjured up the scene 
before his wondering eyes, she told him of that 
night visitant—the penitent mother—depicted all 
her misery, but affected a deeper pity than she 
had ever felt for it, and touched the listener's 
compassionate heart. She described their part- 
ing, how the broken-hearted mother had kissed 
and blessed her, and how she (Sylvia) had prom- 
ised to help and befriend her, were it at the cost 
of her own happiness. 

‘* Within a week of that parting Sir Aubrey 
asked me to marry him. I remembered my 
promise to my mother. I knew that if I mar- 
ried him it would be easy to keep my promise ; 
if I married you, almost impossible. I thought 
how unfortunate our marriage would be for you; 
how great a sacrifice it was to cost you; and I 
prayed God for strength of mind to renounce 
you, and to marry the rich old man who could 
give me power to rescue my mother from a life 
of unmitigated wretchedness. Was I so utterly 
contemptible as you seem to have thonght me, 
Edmund ?” 7 

‘* Contemptible,” cried Edmund ; ‘* no, Sylvia, 
not contemptible ; but mistaken, fatally mistak- 
en. 1 would have toiled for your mother as will- 
ingly as for you—worked for her ungrudgingly 
—and whether our home were rich or poor, she 
should have shared it.” 


mund. My mother was not one you could have 
acknowledged without some touch of shame. 
She had been a sinner.” 

‘* And had repented. I would not have been 
ashamed of her penitence. She should have lived 
with us in peace and security, and none should 
have dared to question her past life.” 

“‘Oh!” exclaimed Sylvia, with a cry of de- 
spair, ‘‘ if I had but known you could be so gen- 
erous !” 

“You had no right to question my generosity 
—or my humanity. This was a case of common 
humanity rather than generosity. Do you think 
I would have let my wife’s mother starve ¢” 

** You might have found life so hard, Edmund.” 

** I would have fought the battle, let it be ever 
so hard. I would have kept sheep in Australia 
if I couldn't earn our bread in England.” 

Sylvia was silent, That picture of Australian 
sheep-farming, though noble enough in the ab- 
stract, had no fascination for her. Yet, as cir- 
cumstances had shaped themselves, she would 
gladly have been an emigrant’s hard - working 
helpmeet rather than the thing she was, burden- 
ed with one dark secret that weighed her to the 
ground. 

“+I have told you all the truth, Edmund,” she 
said, after a pause in which they had both seem- 
ed lost in thought, Edmund leaning upon the 
rusty railings of a tomb, his face hidden from 
Lady Perriam, as if he feared to let her see the 
workings of a countenance which might have re- 
vealed too much of the mind’s fierce struggle 
with overmastering passion. 

**T have told you all,” she repeated; ‘‘can 
you forgive me?” 

**T have nothing to forgive. You did what 
you deemed was right. I can only regret that 
you had not greater confidence in my affection 
and in my power to help those you love. I hope 
that you secured your own happiness by an act 
which nearly wrecked mine.” 

** My own happiness!” she echoed, drearily. 
**Do you think it was for my own happiness to 
forsake you? Do you think I was all falsehood 
when I hung upon your neck that day in Heding- 
ham Charch-yard ?” 

No answer. He stands like a rock, looking 
straight before him with a cold, steady gaze, or- 
dering his heart to be still, that heart whose pas- 
sionate beating belies his outward calm. 

‘* Have you ever doubted my love for you, 
Edmund ?” asks Sylvia, stung by this merciless 
calm. 

**No more than I doubted that the summer 
roses bloomed that year—and withered,” he an- 
swered. ‘* Your love died with them.” 

“Tt never died, It filled my heart when I de- 
serted you. Yes, when I stood before God's al- 
tar with Sir Aubrey Perriam, it was you I saw 
standing at my side, It was to you I uttered my 
vows, it was you I swore to love and honor and 
obey. ‘The rest was all a bad dream.” 

Still silence—a pause during which Sylvia feels 
as if her heart were slowly congealing, as if she 
were standing in the Norse god’s icy palace, 
freezing to death. 

Then came a question, asked in slow, level 
tones, as if it were the most commonplace in- 
quiry. 

‘* Was this the communication you had to 
make, Lady Perriam ?” 

“* Yes; what else should I have to say to you ? 
Yes, I sent for you to tell you this. You shall 
not give Esther Rochdale your heart without 
knowing the secret of mine. I never ceased to 
love you. I was never really false to you. I 
flung away my own peace for the sake of a deso- 
late, despairing creature, who had but one being 
in all the world from whom to hope for succor. 
And now I am free once more—free and rich— 
and true to you. Will you forget all your old 
vows, the deathless love you have so often told 
me about? Will you forsake me to marry that 
prim pattern of provincial perfection, Miss Roch- 
dale ?” 

**Spare your sneers against my future wife, 
Lady Perriam. Yes, I am going to marry Miss 
Rochdale, and if I am not as happy with her as 
I once hoped to be with you, it will be my folly, 
and no missing grace or charm in my wife, that 
will be to blame.” 

‘* Which means that you do not care for her,” 
cried Sylvia. ‘*Oh, Edmund, I know how con- 
temptible I must seem in your eyes to-night, even 
more despicable than when I seemed to be false 
to you. I know what a hideous offense against 
conventionality I have committed ; that I have al- 
most shut myself out from the ranks of virtuous 
women by this self-sought meeting. Despise me 
as much as you please, Edmund; I know full 
well how deep a shame I have brought upon my- 
self by this reckless act ; but I can bear even that. 
Marry Esther Rochdale. Yes, you are right, 
she is worthy of you. She is good, pure, true— 
all things that Iam not. Marry her, and forget 
me. Iam content, now that you know the truth. 
Blot me from your memory, Edmund, forever, 
if you like—but if you do remember me, think, 
at least, that I was not utterly base. And now 
leave me, and go back to Miss Rochdale.” 

She stretched out her arm with a gesture of 
dismissal. ‘Till this moment Edmund had stood 
by the ivy-wreathed railings of the Perriam tomb, 
fixed, immovable, sturdily battling with that de- 
mon of weak and foolish love which bade him 
cast truth, honor, loyalty, to the winds, and clasp 
this false idol to his breast. But now, as she 
retreated from him slowly in the moonlight—a 
phantom-like figure gliding out of his reach—the 
fatal folly mastered him, the passion he had never 
conquered once more enslaved him. He stretch- 
ed out his arms, three eager steps brought him 
to her side, and once again she was held to his 
heart—held as if never more to be set free. 

“* Leave you! forget you! go back to another 
woman! No, Sylvia, you know I can not do that. 
You knew that, when you lured me here to-night, 
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back to your net. You have called me back. 
You would have it so, for good or evil. I am 
dishonored, perjured, weakest and worst among 
men; but I am yours, and yours only!” 

[To BE CONTINUED.) 
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HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Crarence Hover, the residence of the Duke of Ed- 
inburgh, was scarcely sufficient for his requirements 
as a bachelor, and although efforts have been made to 
improve it by uniting it with St. James’s Palace, the 
imperia) Russian bride can not fail to contrast it with 
the grandeur with which royalty is surrounded in the 
great Northern capital. The dower of the Grand Duch- 
ess was 1,000,000 rubles, besides an annuity of £20,000, 








Subscriptions for the Centennial Exhibition prom- 
ised from the State of Pennsylvania alone amount to 
over $3,200,000, and influential citizens have offered to 
raise $5,000,000 or even $10,000,000 more, if necessary, 
rather than that the Exhibition should fall through 
from lack of co-operation and sympathy in other States. 


Alexander Agassiz, son of the late Professor Agassiz, 
has been chosen trustee of the Agassiz Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Cambridge. 

Discussions are going on in Congress in regard to 
plans for improving and beautifying the grounds sur- 
rounding the Capitol at Washington. It is proposed 
to consolidate the management of public buildings and 
grounds, thus reducing expenses, and at the same 
time hastening the desired result. “Great bodies,” it 
is said, “ move slowly ;” and where there are several 
great bodies in charge of a matter, they often do not 
move at all. 








The Compulsory Education Bill, which has long 
been before the New York Legislature, provides that 
any child under sixteen years of age, found in the 
streets of the city, may be committed as a vagrant, un- 
less proof be given that he attends some school. 





St. Petersburg time is two hours in advance of Green- 
wich time; consequently Londoners who noted the 
incidents of the Duke of Edinburgh's marriage by their 
own watches, enjoyed them mentally a couple of hours 
after they had occurred. - 





The Princess of Thule, by William Black, promises 
to surpass his previous works in popularity, for it has 
already reached ita fourth English edition, although 
first published in book form but a short time ago. 


It may possibly interest some of our readers to 
know that the total number of hogs packed at Chica- 
go this season up to the middle of February amount- 
ed to 1,483,838, 





The temperance crusade continues to be prosecuted 
in Ohio with great vigor. In Columbus, where there 
are about nine hundred saloons, the movement was 
inaugurated by a meeting attended by six hundred 
ladies. 





“How many children have you?” asked the super- 
intendent of the Commissioners of Charities of a poor 
woman who recently applied for help. 

“ Right,” was the calm reply. 

“ What's your husband's trade ?” 

“ He has none,” the poor woman replied. 





Counterfeiters have been busy. A caution has been 
given the public against the reception of two-dollar 
counterfeit notes upon the following banks, which are 
now in circulation: First National Bank, Ninth Na- 
tional Bank, National Sboe and Leather Bank, Marine 
National Bank, National Bank of the State of New 
York, National Bank of Commerce, 





A correspondent of the London Times, who was fa- 
vored with a glimpse of the bridal trousseau of the 
Grand Duchess Marie, mentions, among other things, 
dozens and dozens of pairs of dainty shoes, trays of 
pocket-handkerchiefs, piles of wonderfully embroid- 
ered petticoats, scores of delicately tinted silk stock- 
ings, an endless array of laces and ribbons, fifty morn- 
ing dresses of silk, satin, and velvet, not to mention 
cloaks, bonnets, furs, and hundreds of other elegant 
articles of dress. 








The Emperor of Austria has recently celebrated the 
silver wedding between himself and his people, and 
the King of Holland is about to follow his example. 
William III. ascended the Dutch throne March 17, 
1849. His wife, Queen Sophie, is one of the most ac- 
complished women in Europe. 





An application is to be made te Congress to separate 
the law section from the National Library, and place 
it under the control of the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States. 





A correspondent of the Scientific American states 
that he has learned from many years’ experience in a 
machine-shop, where over three hundred men are em- 
ployed, that a rag glued on a flesh-wound is not only a 
speedy curative, but a great protection. 





The secret of controlling a school may be gathered 
from the following brief extract: “‘ Looking is not al- 
ways seeing. The leader of a school should be quick 
to see disorder, who causes it, and just how to quell it.” 


Adelina Patti recently received a curious and costly 
gift in Russia—a canary-bird of solid gold, life-size, 
with pearl bill and diamond eyes. 





Surely now every lady has a right to wear a life- 
preserver on her head if she pleases. A short time ago 
the soprano of a Boston church fell down a long flight 
of stairs. She struck on her head, and her life was 
saved in consequence of a thick braid of false hair 
which she wore. 





Jews were formerly regarded as an exclusive race. 
But that has passed away. The sister of Mayer 
Rothschild, recently deceased, was married to Hon. 
Henry Fitzroy, of the ducal house of Grafton. 





Now comes up a knotty problem for lawyers to 
solve concerning the never-to-be-at-rest Siamese 
Twins. Supposing they had been evil-minded, disor- 
derly citizens, and one of them had committed some 
crime or misdemeanor, what could have been done 
about it? Chang could net easily have been impris- 
oned for stealing, or hung for murder, without great 
injustice to Eng. We suppose this must be one of the 








** You do not know what you are saying, Ea- 





you would have me at your fect. I have come 


important questions the physicians at Philadelphia 
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have been laboring to solve. And if the world were 
likely to be peopled by twins of the Siamese type, the 
question would b of practical value. But we 
scarcely think the danger is imminent. 


About 1,500,000 of the new trade dollars have been 
already coined, and the demand for them is increasing. 


The British Board of Trade has discovered 10,000,000 
pounds of adulterated teas in bond at the London cus- 
tom-house, and proposes that they be sent to this 
country. 














In 1786 the population of New York city was 25,614, 
and at that time the number of churches was nine. In 
1825 the population had increased to 166,080, and the 
churches numbered eighty-four. When the last cen- 
sus was taken, in 1870, the population was shown to 
be 942,292, and there were four hundred and seventy 
churches, indicating a marked progress in the erec- 
tion of church edifices. 


The United States government has set aside for ed- 
ucational purposes 140,000,000 acres of the public 
lands. When we remember that there are nearly fif- 
teen millions of children who are of an age to attend 
school, such a reservation does not seem too much. 





During the past year the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College received a gift of $1000 from Ex-Governor 
Claflin for the endowment of the Grinnell Agricul- 
tural prizes. 


There is a deal of sarcastic trath in the following 
paragraph, which is from the pen of Rev. T. BK. 
Beecher : 

“It is extremely difficult to commit the crime of 
murder in such an accurate and honest way that it 
shall satisfy the specifications of the statute. Unless 
the would-be murderer take legal counsel beforehand, 
and follow instructions minutely, he will fail nine 
times in ten, however sincerely he may try. Any body 
can kill a man, but he can not do it in acat-degves- 
murder-style without counsel and care.” 








Few singers who have visited America won more 
universal love and respect than Madame Parepa-Roea. 
She was above petty jealousies, and the most cordial! 
relations usually prevailed between herself and the 
members of the company in which she sung. She was 
constantly doing little acts of kindness—singing to the 
servants at the hotels in her travels, or helping some 
unfortunate musician. On one occasion she attended 
a benefit performance at a theatre, when one of the 
principal attractions advertised did not appear. She 
promptly came forward from the audience, and re- 
lieved the beneficiary's distress by going upon the 
stage, dressed as she was, and volunteering a song. 
Madame Rosa owned a pleasant house in London, to 
which she some time to retire, and enjoy that 
quiet domestic life for which she always longed, and 
for which she was admirably fitted. She had a warm 
and affectionate disposition, and her attachments were 
streng and lasting. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


Ix St. John’s College, Oxford, there is a very curi- 
ous portrait of Charles L., done with a pen, in such a 
manner that the lines are formed by verses from the 

80 con as to contain Psalm. 

When Charles IL was once at Oxford he was greatly 

struck with this portrait, begged it of the college, and 

romised in return to grant them whatever request 

should make. This they consented to, and gave 

his Majesty the picture, accompanied with the request 
that he would—return it. 





Net Prorrre—A fisherman's. 





A lady, when asked why from India so often 
Girls g Ay though they’ve beauty and wit, 
Replied, “‘ Pray remember (your satire to soften) 
t is not all times that a mise makes 


a hi.” 





A Kestady paper, in telling how a little boy got 
drowned while in swimming, says that after wading 
about for some time he “stepped off over his head. 
Now that was a careless thing to do. Little bo 
should be very careful not to “oD over their heads, 
for even if they do not get drowned, they may break a 


leg. 


A practical joke was once attempted to be played on 
Mr. Erskine as be went one day to Westminster Hall 
with his ample bag crammed full of briefs. Some wag- 
gn barristers hired a Jew's boy to go and ask him 

had “‘ any old clo’s to sell?” “No, you little Hebrew 
imp,” exclaimed, the indignant counselor, “ they are 
all new suite,” 








It is rather cool in a San Francisco paper to advise a 
young man “to go West.” 


EAGLE THE FIRST. 

By Alfred Tennyson. 
He clasps the crag with hooked hands; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls; 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunder-bolt he falls. 


EAGLE YE SECOND. 
By G. Whillikine. 
With hooked claws he cl ye fence, 
Close by ye hen-roost; gazing thence, 
He spies a mice, what's got no sense. 
Ye mice can’t well see him; 
He watcheth from his lofty limb. 
Then jumpeth down and grabbeth him. 
P.S.—The difference, though only faint, 
*Twixt that and this I now will paint: 
His eagle's wild, my eagle ain't. 


——<-_—__ 








Did the man who plowed the seas, and afterward 
planted his foot upon native soil, ever harvest his 





You do not need to black your boois in Pittsburg. 
You hang them out of the window at night, and they 
are black enough in the morning. 





A young woman’s conundrum: Who is our favorite 
Roman hero ?—Marius. 


Dugald Stewart, in reference to the limited circle of 
fables, and tales which occur in the literature 
of —— 7 he UY — to fetea that bo- 
man invention, like a -organ, is to a spe- 
cific number of tunes, ™ ° 











Some years ago a letter was received in New Orleans, 
directed to “the biggest fool in New Orleans.” The 
postmaster was absent, and on hie return one of the 
young clerks inforined him of the recelpt of the letter. 

n i 


“ Why,” lied the clerk, 





crops? a 
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STOWING THE ICE. 















































THE SLOPE. 
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CUTTING THE ICE—WEST SIDE OF THE RIVER, ABOVE RONDOUT. 


THE ICE CROP ON THE HUDSON, 1874.—From Sxetcues sy Tueo. R. Davis.—({See Pace 222.] 
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1. Dining-Room.—2%. Garden Front.—3. Cabinet in Saloon.—4. Ball-Room.—S. Chimney-Piece in Ball-Room.—6. Staircase.—7. Strand Front.—8. Glass Drawing-Room. 
THE DEMOLITION OF NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE, LONDON—VIEWS OF THE INTERIOR. 


NORTHUMBERLAND HOUSE. 


In the midst of all the bustle of Charing 
Cross, Northumberland House stands in grim 
magnificence, the last of the palaces which for- 
merly lined the Strand. It is soon to be demol- 
ished to make way for modern improvements. 

Built originally by the Earl of Northampton 
about the end of the sixteenth century, on the 
site of what had been the Convent of St. Mary 
Rouncivall, and then called Northampton House, 
it was bequeathed by.the Earl to his nephew, the 
Earl of Suffolk, and about 1614 it began to be 
called Suffolk House. In 1642 the tenth Earl 
of Northumberland, Lord High Admiral of En- 


gland, married a daughter of the Earl of Suffolk, 
and bought the house from his brother-in-law ; 
but it was not till some time after this that it 
took the name which it now bears. 

It passed-into the possession of the Seymour 
family by the marriage of the famous Proud 
Duke of Somerset, CHARLES Sermovr, with the 
only daughter and heiress of Joscetine, the 
eleventh Earl of Northumberland. ‘This lady 


had been married twice previously, although she | 


had then reached only the age of seventeen. 
The house, however, still kept the name of 
‘¢ Northumberland,” as there already existed a 
Somerset House in the Strand. 

In 1749 it became the property of EvizaBern, 


only daughter of ALGEeRNoN, seventh Duke of 
Somerset, and wife of Sir Huon Smrruson, of 
Stanwick, Yorkshire. In 1766 Sir Huon took 
the name of Percy, and soon afterward he and 
his wife were created first Duke and Duchess of 
Northumberland. From them the present pos- 
sessor of the house is descended. 

On crossing the spacious court-yard and enter- 
ing the front-door we find ourselves in the’ wait- 
ing hall, with its marble floor, and huge oak 
chests, and pictures by Sxrpers. ‘To the left is 
the grand staircase, with its double flight of 
white marble steps, elaborate balustrade, and 
candelabra. Ascending to the suit of rooms 
above, there is much to admire in quaint cabin- 


ets (notably two which once belonged to Louis 
Quatorze, and bear his monogram), mosaic- 
topped tables, curious embroidery, old chine 
ivory carvings, and paintings by Jacon Rvys- 
DAEL, HauNeyANN, Van Goyen, GAINsnor- 
ouGH, and Puitips. Returning to the ground. 
floor, we enter the dining-rooms, in the smaller 
of which hang examples of the works of Doms- 
NICHINO, SALVATOR Rosa, VeLver Brevone 
and his son, Vanpyck, Scuatken, and Cana- 
LETTO. In the great dining-room are “* Diana’s 
Return from the Chase,” by Rupes ; portraits 
by Trxtoret, Vanpyck, Dossoy, and STONE ; 
*“Ixion on the Wheel,” by Lancerto; two 
hunting scenes, the joint productions of Rubens 
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and Syypers ; and, presiding over all, the noble 
‘*Conrara Family” of Titian, which once graced 
the mansion of Vanpycx. 

Adjoining the great dining-room is the glass 
lrawing-room, with its unique decoration, ormolu 

rer plate-glass, and its ceiling, the panels of 

h were painted by ANGeLica KaurMANN. 

P, assing through the anteroom, the walls of 
which are hung with tapestry made in Soho 
Square about the middle of the last century, we 
enter the state ball-room, its walls adorned with 
immense copies of Rarrartue’s ‘School of 
Athens,” ‘*‘ The Marriage Feast of Cupid and 
Psyche,” and the ‘* Presentation of Cupid ;” 
Guipo’s “* Aurora;” and A. Carraccti’s ** Tri- 

imph of Bacchus.” Over the chimney-pieces, 
sculptured in white marble by Roustiiiac, are 
ortraits of the first Duke and Duchess by Hup- 
sos. Here also is placed the magnificent Sévres 
Vase presented by Cuartes X. of France to 

third Duke, who represented the English na- 
tion at the coronation of that monarch. 

From the dining-room a double flight of stone 
steps descends to the quiet garden, with its green 
lawn and tall trees; so quiet is it that it seems 
hard to believe that we are scarcely a stone’s- 
throw from the din and turmoil .of London 


THE CHINESE IN NEW YORK. 


I'ue principal quarters of the Chinese in New 
York are in Baxter Street, where there is a club- 
room, of which a picture is given on page 212, 
and there, with the quaint faces of the trio of Bud- 


dhist gods beaming beneficently upon him from 
over the altar, with its burning perfumed joss- 
sticks and its offerings of stuffed birds, our artist 
sat for hours watching the devotees, the opium- 


smokers, and the gamblers. The pipes, the 
dominoes, and “‘ cash’’ were even brought into 
the sacred presence of the gods for his enjoy- 


ment, while an aged man (he who sits at the 
right of the table in the drawing) repeated for 


our artist's instruction : ** Ya-jah, jah-ya-ha, He 
no Kong-T'se—he no Confucius. He fore de 
worl'—he makee worl’, He no son, he no fader 

paren. He oder’man he god too; oder man 
alee same god, like him, only he make him; he 
not so old. Yes, you understandee me.” And 
that is the best interpretation that they have as 
yet been able to give of the three figures, which 
are gods. ‘*Yes—no.” And are they human? 
* NO— Sel 

Around the room are hung many-colored pa- 
pers closely written over in Chinese characters. 
Yhese contain the accounts, bulletins, and ‘*‘ or- 


ders” of the club. ‘There are also almanacs 
printed in Shanghai, and scrolls containing news 

om the Celestial Empire. In the room adjoin- 
ing a score of Chinese sea-faring men are seated 
at a long gaming-table covered with dominoes 
and their native coins of small value. Their only 
game is one of “todd and even.” At one corner 
of this outside or gaming room is arranged one of 
the most interesting features of the whole place. 
A little altar, over which is suspended a scroll 
containing the names of deceased members of 
the club, is furnished with a lamp, kept constant- 
ly burning, and a vessel containing incense and 
joss-sticks burned morning and evening to the 
seuls of the departed Celestials. 

Away in another quarter of Donovan's Lane, 
which lies in the rear of the club-house, is the 
opium merchant's house and the rooms of the 
smokers, A wretched place at best, it contains 
only a few low benches and a dilapidated bed, 
whereon the landlord and a chance customer are 
reclining. Our artist looked in vain for the wives 
of the Chinese, who sometimes visit the smoking- 
rooms, and who are invariably English, Irish, or 
American girls with some pretensions to pretti- 
ness, ‘There has not been a Chinese woman res- 
ident in New York for years. 


aa ——— } 


THE BENNETT SOUP-HOUSES. 


{ue charitable liberality of Mr. James Gor- 
BON Bennett, in giving $30,000 for the purpose 
of opening and maintaining free soup-houses for 
the poor during the winter, was carried into prac- 
vical effect on thé 18th of February, when four 
of these places were opened in as many police 
precincts. Large kettles, each capable of hold- 
ing 120 gallons, have been placed in each room, 
and the soup is prepared under the direct super- 
vision of Mr. Detmonico and his chef de cuisine, 
Mr. Cuarrtes Ranuorrer. ‘The materials are 
of the best quality the market affords, and it is 
the plan to give a different soup each day. At 
the station-house in each ward where a soup- 
house is located -tickets are issued to all decent 
persons, those applying on behalf of families or 
children being served first. 

Our illustration on page 213 represents the 
scene witnessed by our artist in the soup-house 
situated at 110 Centre Street on the day of the 
opening. Here there are two of the large ket- 
tles for making soup. Outside a counter, which 
stretches across the room, the applicants range 
themselves, and each in turn is served with the 
rich hot sou p in tin mugs, holding about a pint 
each. Nearly five hundred persons were served 

the opening day at this place alone. It was 

ast stonishi ing to see the number of children who 
ame with pitchers, pails, and tin kettles, and on 
bein g questioned as to who sent them for soup, 
these little waifs of misery, all of whom were 
clean and neat in their attire, and many of them 
bright-eyed and smart-looking, invariably an- 
swer a My mother sent me S., some adding, 
1 ‘“mamma is hungry, and so 





**she is sick,” or, 


am I.” Twenty of the men who drank their 
soup before leaving the kitchen were cripples or 
disabled, and over sixty years of age. 

Similar soup-houses are to be opened in avail- 
able places in every part of the city, if possible 


in every engine-house and police station, They 











will be carefully managed, and will doubtless 
greatly lessen the sufferings of many thousands 


4 of the deserving poor of this city. 


CAPTAIN-GENERAL JOVELLAR. 


GeneraL Joagcin Jovettar, the present 
Captain-General of Cuba, of whom we give a 
portrait on page 213, is considered one of the 
most intelligent officers of the Spanish army. 
He is forty-seven years of age, is pleasant and 
genial in bearing in private life, and is well 
liked by those who come in personal contact with 
him. During the campaign in Morocco he was 





Quartermaster-General and Chief of Staff under | 


O’Downet, and distinguished himself by his ad- 
ministrative abilities, but did not see much act- 
ual service in the field. He was wounded in 
a street fight in Madrid in June, 1866, at the 
commencement of the revolt against Queen Isa- 


BELLA. After the triumph of the revolution he- 


was made Lieutenant-General, and appointed 
Military Governor of Madrid. 

General Jovet.ar’s administration of affairs 
in Cuba has been marked with energy and de- 
cision; but it remains to be seen whether he 
can carry into practical effect his recent procla- 
mation calling into active service the full mili- 
tary strength of the island for the purpose of 
putting down the insurrection. 





THE ICE CROP ON THE HUDSON. 


Tue ice crop gathered along the Hudson dur- 
ing the present season has not been a large one. 
The ice is of fair quality, and enough is now 
stored to prevent a famine during the next sum- 
mer, as well as obviate the necessity for an ex- 
orbitant charge for an article of household use 
which is no longer a luxury, but a necessity. 

Our sketches on page 220 will give an excel- 
lent idea of the process of gathering in the ice 
crop at its height. They were made in the vi- 
cinity of Rondout, where, during the past ten 
days, nearly three thousand men and boys have 
been at work cutting and storing. 

The work was commenced as soon as the ice 
reached a thickness of nine inches. ‘The ponds 
or plots of good ice (for the thickness and qual- 
ity of the ice vary greatly at different points on 
the river) within convenient distance of the ice- 
houses are staked out and marked with hemlock 
brush, Then with ice-plows the men mark out 
the ice in suitable squares (36 by 22 inches), cut- 
tiug the groove about an inch in depth. Fol- 
lowing the markers, plowmen with plows of 
deeper blade sink the groove to a depth of 
three inches, and continue this operation until 
a sufficient depth is attained. Just enough 
ice is left to hold the blocks firmly together. 
The next operation is to separate a raft of the 
blocks (generally 112 in number) by taps of the 
heavy ice-chisel. These rafts are towed by 
horses into the canal cut from the “‘ pond” to 
the ice-house, where the raft is secured by pike- 
men, and thrust toward the slope of the ice- 
house. Before this is reachéd, men with tri- 
dents have broken the raft into single cakes, 
which, as they reach the slope, are guided to the 
cleets attached to the endless chains, which, 
moved by steam-power, carry a steady stream of 
ice to any desired gallery. From this point the 
blocks glide swiftly down an incline, until they 
reach the doorways, where bar-men dextrously 
switch cake after cake into the slide which leads 
into the house. The work of stowing is quickly 
done, and the blocks are so arranged that a space 
of two or three inches between the cakes gives cir- 
culation of air and means of escape for the water 
from the melting ice. When the house is filled, 
loose hay is thrown over the top, and the house 
is closed. 

The wages paid to the men vary from $1 50 
to $2 25 per diem ; boys receive from 75 cents 
to $1 00. The day's work is ten and a half 
hours. The workmen receive each evening a 
ticket, on which the amount printed represents 
currency, and these tickets pass at any store in 
the vicinity quite as readily as the notes of the 
national bank, at the counters of which nearly 
one hundred thousand dollars of these tickets 
will be cashed before the season closes. 
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“KNOW THYSELP.” Serosueef 


Physiognomy, 1874. First post, 25c. 8S. R.Wexus, N.Y. 
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Liberal inducements to General Merchants and Deal- 
ers. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets, Price-Lista, &c. 
H, W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y. 





Estas.isurp 1858, 


D& HOFFMANN, Homroraturo Puvsioran, late 
First Assistant of the Ophtalmological Clinic of 
the phd of Wurzburg, 179 REMSEN STREET, 
near City Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y. SPECIAL TIES: 
Eye, Ear, Throat, Chest, and Skin Diseases. 


ONSTITUTION WATER” is the only 
known constitutional remedy for Diabetes and 
all diseases of the ‘Kidneys. Dose 40 b drops. 


Pollak’s Meerschauns, 


Pipes and holders cut to order,repair- 
ed, and boiled. 27 John St. 
Send for circular. P.O. Box 5009. 


SHORT HAND, 252srorts,per minute tn 


circular. JA. GRAY, P.O, Box 4847, N. . 


Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 
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“HAVUL AHL OL LINAS 
SWUGL pure sTaACoN 


486 Cor. Broome 
1 ™ Broadway, | St., N.Y. City 


SHEETS OF Sl 


Mo Conds or Balances Used. 





CHOICE 
MUSIC, 


Why throw away money on on high-priced Mu bw gly 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
439 Third Avenue, New York. 





That splendid New Field “las _ Swe ~ | - 


an excitement at en, Se and e 
where, last season bro: aght b— ot this SPRING, 
different styles, at sgio0 pny 
’ 


in sets, of seven 

beautiful game can not be described in a brief space, 

we will send an Illustrated Catalogue containing rules 

and full Ee gx free to any one, on application. 
LEE GAME CO., Worcester, Mass. 


“THE CROWN TOOTH BRUSHES. 





UN EXCELLEG ‘S 


“Tue FinestPaoouces, 
LWMOU COURT SOU) P 

AS CHOICE ODORS. 

‘ SOLD EVERYWHERE! 

THOMSON, LANGDON &Co. 


DON & PARIS MADE. 


SAW-MILL MEN | 


Will prolong their lives, make better ee 6 and earn 
money easier and faster, by using th 


“Meiner Patent Head Blocks.” 


Descriptive Circular sent upon application. 
SINKER, DAVIS, & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


GOLD WATCHES (Gents’ 
B2O0O and Ladies’), at $30 EACH. 
B22! | —4 Gold Watches, Stem -Winders 
« (for Gents only), at $340 EACH, 
Will be sent by express, C.O.D., with the privil to 
examine, by paying all express al ~ Be 


for a watch, or send stamp for circular. 
0. Box 3696. GEO. SMITH, 3835 B'way, N. Y. 
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THE CROWN HAIR BRUS 














A KEY -7\ THAT And Not 
WiLL WIND ANY WATCH Wear Out 








TO LIVE ".2 

Suita & Co., At- 

lantic = an dg i, ee Manufactur- 

ers of the Crushed White Wheat, for their 

Pamphlet (sent free) on Foods, with important ex- 

tracts from LIEBIG, JOHNSON, and other ecientists, 
Read it, and save your health and money. 








STAR JOB PRINTING PRESS. 
The Best Invented. 
Price $12, $25, $38, and $60. 
t#~ Send stamp for Catalogue to W. Y. 
|__EDW. DWARDS, Agent, 16 College F Place, N. Y. 


SEEDS DS! !- |, 1 vets Bele "Ae Soc 
SE EDS! of $1 oo. "Rew Illustrated esd 


SEEDS! | sro i Beacon St, Boston, 





GEO, W. READ & C0,, 


AND VENEER. CUTTING MILL, 
186 to 200 LEWIS ST., foot Sth & 6th Sts., E.R.,N. Y. 
Always on hand FULL STOCK of SEASONED 
HARD-WOOD LUMBER 
AND CHOICE FIGURED VENEERS. 
The LARGEST STOCK! The GREAT- 
EST VARIETY! The Lowest Prices! 


gar Enclose Stamp for Catalogue and Price-List. 
=” Orders by — promptly and faithfully executed. 


5 ety ae MACHINES FOR 

ALE. One Rotary Macuinez, cutting 4 feet 

long a 4 feet diameter. ® Sticine Macuiye, cut- 

— 5 feet 6 inches long. &#~ Both in perfect order, 

th Pulleys, Lt te Complete for 
immediate use. Address 


GEO. W. READ & CO. 
186 to 200 Lewis Street, E. R., New York. 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 








E should have 
one. Any child can use it. 
Sent to your address on receipt 

cents and stamp 


ALVAN L. LOVEJOY 
229 Washington 8t., 


Boston, - - - Mass. 
Liberal discount to Wholesale and Retail. Dealers. 


If you wish to 


T0 INVENTORS. eee 


odel or sketch and full descriptien of your inven- 
tion. I will make a careful examination at the Patent 
Office, and if it aoa new and patentable, will prepare 
and send you p apy =k -C, advice. My fee is 
not due until a Patent is = Address 
7 RICHARDS, 


Box 642. 6 Federal Fock, Washington, D.C. 


OR THE BABY._NOVELTY 

sakeap tak goctems Se abana, 
that pro’ e 

/ and which a child can lie comfortably 

in. Does not take as much room as 

a pe old style, and can be weed as a cradle. 
aS —} Send for Circular to L. P. TIBBALS, 
» Aby 512 B’way, para, Oop. St. Kitholas Hotel. 

LD STYLE CARRIAGE fer $8 00. 


UE e's ORNS 


With safety, and without pain to the patient. Send 
for — to G. 8. BROWN, M.D., Hartford, Conn., 
Or 56 Park Place, "New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented. 
FOR AMATEUR & BUSI- 
NESS PURPOSES, 
And Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
Over 10,000 now in Use. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue, with Agents’ address- 
es, to BENJ. 0. WOODS, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in eve ha description of 
PRINTING MATE 
849 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., BOSTON. Mass. 





























IMITATION SILVER WATCHES. 
American style, 8 oz., at $18; 6 
oz., $15; 5 oz., os 4 oz, $12 
Vest Chains, $2, $3 and to 
match. Sent, CoD by express. 
Send stamp for illustrated circu- 
lar. i o Acrnts. Collins 
Watch Factor , 

335 @reaéwey, | New York, Box 369 


NLY FIVE CENTS EACH! 

Something New!! Lots of Fun!!! 
The Great Puzzles: Robinson Crusoe—Washington 
Pussle Ri Van Winkle—House that Jack Built— 
Historical Puzzle—Mustang Puzzle—Boston Tea Party 
—Man and Cat—Jack and the Bean Stalk—Comical 
Transformations — Wonderf ul Donkeys — —— 
Chinee—Invisible Horse. 5 cents each; six assort 
for 250. veer containing over one dozen differen 














Puzzles fo Sent any where on receipt of pricet 
Address PUZZLE COMPANY, 755 B’way, N. Y. City. 
Red, Blue. \nnnend 

Clear and Fr 
ent. Your "tame 


on 1 doz. for 50c. ote., post- 


paid; gre ne tt 10c. Must have 
. Outfits, 25 cts. F.K. SMITH, meme 








LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 

stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes, Sent prepaid to any 
ory safely ed, upon receipt 
of $2 00 (Two), by 
apvs td L LOVEJOY, 
etor & Manufacturer, 
ase ws Wash gton St., Boston. 
price to dealer: 


PRINCE'S Improved FOUNTAIN PEN. 








Writes 10 hours; saves one-third the time. Warranted 
perfect. Prices from $1 to $6. Manufactured only by 
JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broadway, New York. 
Gold Pens, Pencils, &c. Pens repaired, 5v cents. 


You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Uctave Finesse tor $290 
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* U.S. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


PARKSID A HOME & SCHOOL 

8 For Little Boys & Girls 
Especially intended for ee oe deprived of the care 
ofa Mother. For circulars, please address 


MRS. M. L. READ, 77 College St., Hartford, Conn. 


Type put up expressly for ‘me 

teur @iype Fonnt by the New England 

, 1065 Washington 

__8t, Boston, Mass. 8 a S19) ae ‘or specimen book. 
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Rogers’ Statuary Si 





AND LAWN 


‘* Going for the Cows,’’ 
A new design, price $10, 





66 her nay = 
A lif figure of a 
child ae bubbles, 


rice $35. Inc. poten 
For illustrated 
and price - list. "Address 


JOHN ROGERS 
212 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


or 


MRS. MARY SOMERVILLE’S 


Personal Recollections 


ed 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo, Price $2 50 
— 


“This is a charming book,” 
“Sure to have a host o 














The London Athe- 
Oe atin readers,” 


neum. 
says The Philadelphia Press. ache & lesson for 
women has never before been ee | says The 
Boston Daily Advertiser. “ Mary merville was one 


- = lories of her sex in every respect. . . . It 

vilege to praise such an admirable woman— 
a ble in every relation of life, admirable in heart, 
aduiirable in mind,” says Mr. Whipple in The Boston 


Sold every where. Mailed, 


paowett. on receipt cf 
the advertised price by the publish , 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 











1 PR ROMPT! STRAIGHTFOR- 
WARD! HONORABLE! Great 
N.E. Dollar Sale. Goods at half 

ye. No “Auction,” “Job 

ton ” or shop-worn goods. No 


“Tickets, ” « Certificates,” swin- 


~~ or humbug; open and above pocmt, ond and satis- 


guarantee. oe DOLLAR b ar a nice 
Zoek, 5 pottle castor, pa — elegant chains, 
go) : pins, sets, Pec. &C. $1 00 buys ay 
Cc! 


elegant articles in oy and wy 4 8, 
jewelry, groceries, books, ist is 
now ready. We buy only vet the “anges t ext importer and 


dealers, and refail at less —» > wholes rices. We 

send C.O.D., and let you see ee 

Send for circular to the ONLY 1 RELA ae RE 

HOUSE in America. 

Cc gS Hromfela. ‘st. fgg Mase. 
that you saw this Advt. in “ Harper's Weekly.” 


Clarke’s New Method 
For Reed Organs. 


Price $2 50. 


The immense sale of this favorite method may be 
ascribed, not a LA its bee a instructive course 
accompanied with the needful scales, exercises, and 
studies, but to its admirable collection of 130 pieces of 
the best Reed an Music, iy with exquisite 
taste and skill to the purposes of the work. 

The above sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Charles H, Ditson & Co., 
Boston, 711 Broadway, N.Y. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, 


128 West 14th Street. 
THE DI CESNOLA COLLECTION OF ANTIQUI- 
TIES FROM CYPRUS. 


Galleries of ANCIENT AND MODERN PICTURES. 
The “ LOAN EXHIBITION ” of works of art, com- 








rising the rare collection of en — and etc 
ent rae L. Cleghorn, Philadelph 
ANCIENT oy aes eomets, 3ronzes, Porcelain, 


AD BATT) A] from 10 til 5 d 
rom 10 a.M. un P.M., an 
OPEN DAIL on Tuesday, ‘Thursday,’ and 
Saturday Evenings from 7 until 10. 
eee 25c. Mondays Free. 


EDEOGRAPH fet © 4K + 
5 2 oeted 


A, 2a, by en & com- 
,and wn geome couhinanen 


Tengen 
ame we a short time, 
pans. ly speeches, sermons, &c. T °'t ‘. ca 1 odio is ae with 
forty- nine strokes of the pen, and 140 words = ute. The unem- 
ve ed should learn this art. Price, by mail,50Cts. Agents wanted, 
T. W. EVANS & CO., 1398. Seventh Street, Phila., Pa. 











EARNED BY 


Send for a circular 
of the PuoPis's AT. 
— = ~@ » pu 


d. 
WILLIAMS 16 Beck. 
man St., N.¥. 


N EW 






ote 


BOOK !! 


Nothing like it in Literature. ts wanted for 
SCIENCE IN STORY, by Dr. E. B. Foote. Select your 
territory, &c. Address MURRAY HILL PUBLISH- 
ING C C6,, 129 East Twenty-eighth St., New York. 


 EMARK ABLE SUCCESS! One oon 
i ace » OES & 4 days, and another 945 in 
1D, ’ 

Adventures =n OCEAN N ST ORY. 
and the Wonders beneath it. 225 Mlustrations. 
Price low; sells fast. 2000 live agents want- 
ed for this and the only complete history of 
LIVINGSTONE 28 Years in AFRICA. 
Also our splendid New Bible, just ready. Address 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila., Boston, vor Cln., oO. 


$351 A MONTH.—Agents wanted. (@™ Seven 
co aang articles in the world. Sample 
. BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 














Evangelical “Alliance Conference, 1873. 





of immediate and vital importance. 


productions. 


the age. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


SIXTH GENERAL CONFERENCE 


OF THE 


VANGELICAL ALLIANCE, 


Held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. 


WITH THE ESSAYS. AND ADDRESSES. 


Edited by Rev. PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., and Rev. 8. IRENZUS PRIME, D.D. 


WITH PORTRAITS OF THE REV. MESSRS. PRONIER & CARRASCO, lost in the “Ville du Havre,’ 
And of REV. EMILE COOK, recently deceased. 


Royal 8vo, nearly 800 pages, Cloth, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; Half Morocco, $8 50. 





1@™ A limited number of copies will be printed, and will be delivered at the office of publication, 
on receipt of $5 00 per copy, to Subscribers sending in their names to Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS 
before March 16, 1874; and Subscribers will be apprised in advance of the appearance of the work, 





AxouT one hundred men, from various parts of the world, eminent for learn- 
ing, ability, and worth, holding high rank in theology, philosophy, science, and 
literature, men of genius, power, and fame, were carefully selected, and invited 
to prepare themselves, by months and years of study, for the discussion of themes 
They were chosen, as the men of thought 
and purpose best fitted to produce Treatises which should exhibit, in the most 
thorough and exhaustive form, the TRUTH, as sustained by the Holy Scripture 
and the most advanced and enlightened human reason. 
concentrated thought and labor are embodied in this volume. 

Rarely has a volume issued from the press which contained a more varied and 
extensive array of talent and experience. 

The vital topics of Evangelical Theology, the delicate relations of Science and 
Religion, the difficult subjects of practical Benevolence, Philanthropy, and Re- 
form are here discussed by clear, sound, and experienced minds. 
of renown and reccgnized position, have contributed to this volume their best 


The results of this 


Pulpit orators, 


It is, in short, a library of Christian thought and learning—the latest expres- 
sion of master-minds upon the important topics that are now moving the Chris- 
tian world—and should be read by all who would be educated in the thought of 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, New York. 
I@~ WILL BE READY ABOUT MARCH 16, 1874. 





c 2 Made with our splendid 

- CORSEN A TEON Sper Had —_ 
resents sample pages and style nD 

intensely i nteresting on d Ul books that sel in every 

family. "Best — ever tried by canvassers. A, 

a PERMANENT business on 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, 





rreeees? DUET AN TED.—Agents: 
: : are Wanted to can-: : 
t seeeeesecees vase for the SALE of the-+-+-+--++++: 


: PROCEEDINGS OF THE BVANGELICAL : 
ALLIANCE OF 1878. 


eeeeeeeee 


Agents seldom have the  oppertant of offerin 
; eee 2 hee REAT VALUE. 
: will Historical Sketch, Address of : 


: comain an 

: Welcome, all the Essays and Orations presented : 
: and delivered on the occasion of the recent Gen- : 
: eral Conference, the Closing Address, &c., &c. : 
: SB For further particulars inquire of or address : 

AVERY BILL, 
; Care Peay -d & NY: 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Pee eee ee CTO e Ir Ce eer et) Serer rer re 


month guaranteed sure to 
~ 100 to 3550 mts every where, selling 
our new seven strand White Plat ned Le ty ag 
Lines. Sells readily at every house. 
Address s Tue Greagp Wine M11», Philadel Philsdeiptia Pa Pa. 
G.REEN-HOUSE and Bedting | Plante. 


fin rtmen 
on 4 2 apes it, packed 


lustrated ed Catalogue mailed free, ER Sena ior it. 
G. HANFORD, Columbus, Ohio. 


We have more experienced agents 

than Geneey other Howse. They make 

rng ante se, ee reet ik “for ats. at 
ae 


aoe pe cheaters erm ragca ey Chicago. 
GENTS WANTED for the NEW WORK, 


KIT CASON, by his comrade and friend, 
A TR ular Book 


The most po; 
italy otra Circulars 
— o DUSTIN sa pigs bea Hartford, Conn. 


2 Ee ak pene eet ce 
rticles new and staple as 
ba WA, 
Cc. M. Luxuveton & Bro., New York and Chicago. 
ANY Re 


socecseeceess RVR BRET FT awww teewwene 




















Seetpastione .." to get rich, _ 





ONE will receive, utifal Chromo, and 





Novatry Co., 108 South 8th St., 


Winter Employment. 


Work for Everybody. Good Wages. 
Permanent Em it. Men & Women 
wanted. Full particulars free. Address 
W.A, Henderson &Co.,Cleveland,0., or St. Louis,Mo 


ONSTANT EMPLOYMENT.—At mom Male or 

Female, $60 a week warranted. No ca fired. 

Full particulars and a valuable sample RENT REE. 

ay with six-cent return stamp, A. D. YOUNG, 
Street, th Street, Williamsburgh, New York. 


WORKING < CLASS, | Male or Female, $30 a 
; employment at home, day or evenin $ 
oom —) instructions and valu ble pac of 
ce by mail. ddress, with 6 cent return stamp. 
Gé oo. 178 Greenwich Street, N. Y. 


WANTED. cone also Travelling Agents in 
every town in the United States. Sample and 

culars sent on receipt of 10 centa. 
ILLIKEN & CO., 296 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
No matter what 


ALL AGENTS, Xo2ecye' 


make a mistake if they do not write to Surrarp & G11, 
Boston or Chicago, whose new combination is un- 
equaled. &#~ Immense sales and great profits. 


YU ese canvassers 
Articles new and staple as flour. Samples 
free. DEAN & CO. New Bedton 

MEN MAKE MONEY 


selli 
Webster'snew & improved Patent Berton saleWentos 
&Cutters. Sam; Semin Oe tant prepena fore. or send stamp 









































enti. yr te ~ pyent, - elegant chromo. Partic- 

Agents! i Novelties. New oddities, BOSTON 
° Nove 

free. A. H. BLAIR & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 

For a Handsome French Oil Chromo, 

$ 1500 Xen aurct Sag + GA, 82 

ANTED.—Samples FREE 

BY MAIL. Two new articles salable as Flour. 





for particulars, A.W. Webster & Co., Bridgeport, Conn 
ulars free. Address y's Monthly, Cleveland, O. 
LTY COMPANY, BOSTON, Mass. 
$2 PER DAY. 
A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
worth $150. Agents Wanted. 
| 
jogues free. Aw. Novaiey Oo. Sas'D'wep, N. Y. 
Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIST. 


ew Harren & Beorurns will send either of the 
following works by mail, postaye prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt af the price. 


ew Harren's Cararoovs matled free on recetpi of 
Siz Cents in postage stampe. 


I. 

THE fre ANovel. By Epwarp Butwen, 
Lord Lytton, Author of “The Coming a " “Ken- 
elm Chillingty,” “A Strange ag » «the 4 
tons,” “My Novel, " &c. With Ilustrations b 
Sypney Hatw. 12mo, Cloth, $150; Svo, Paper, $1 

IL 

AMONG OUR SAILORS. By J. Grey Jewett, M.D., 
late United States Consul, Singapore. With an Ap- 
pendix containing Extracts from the Laws and Con- 
sular Regujations Governing the United States Mer- 
chaut Service. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


Il. 

BARNES'S NOTES ON THE HEBREWS. Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical, on the Epistie to the He- 
brews. By Atuzer Barnes. Revised Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The followin 
of Barnes's N 
ready: 

THE GOSPELS, 2 vols. — ACTS. — ROMANS. —L 
CORINTHIANS.—II. CORINTHIANS AND GA- 
LATIANS.—EPHESIANS, ae 1ANS, AND 
COLOSSIANS.—HEBREW 

IV. 

PUBLICANS AND SINNERS. Pnubdlicans and Sin- 
ners; or, Lucius Davoren. A Novel, By Miss 
Bravvon, Anthor of “Strangers and Pilgrims,” 
“ Eleanor’s Victory,” “ Birds of Prey,” &c. Svo, Pa- 
per, 75 cents. y, 


SMILES’S HUGUENOTS. The Huguenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Sanur. 
Suines, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settile- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “Self-Help,” “ Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons, “&c. Crown 8yo, Cloth, $2 00, 

VI. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. ANovel. By Wicttam 
Braox, Author of “ Love or Marriage,"’ “ Kilmeny,” 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c., 
8vo, Paper, 75 ceuts. 


HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: A Tale of 
Australian Bush-Life. By Antuony Tao LOPE, Au- 
thor of "The Warden,” ‘* Barchester Towers,” “ Or- 
ley Farm,” “The Small House at Allington, “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” &c., &c. Illustrated. Svo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents. 
VIitl. 


TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gat. Hamivron, Author of 
* Woman's Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Litde Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 
Ix. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Apotruve Tro.tors, Author of yo 
disfarn Chase,” “A Siren,” “ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


volumes as the Revised Edition 
on the New Testament are now 


FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: be Persona! 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artiste, a: 
Home and Abroad, during the last ed Years 
By Mavnszit B. Fisuw. 1 2mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


GOLDEN GRAIN. A Sequel to “Blade-o'-Grase." 
By B. L. Farsxon, Author of “ Blade-o'-Grass,” 
read-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “ Joshua 
Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 85 cents. 
xIL. 

JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 

Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
xIit. 

SARA COLERIDGE'S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50, _ 


CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1878. By Taxopor 
Curistirs, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology and 
University reacher at Bonn, Prussia. i2mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. 

XV. 

HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
F. W. Rosineson, Author of “For Her Sake, 
“Carry’s Confeesion,” “No Man's Friend,” “ Poor 
Humanity,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8yo, Paper, 
60 cents. 


XVI. 
PLUMER’'S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in Pastoral feng, 7 w nai tam 8. Prv- 
uxz, D.D.,LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $3 


XVII. 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
uy Epition.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.~—- 
HIDE-AND-SEEK.—THE MOONSTONE. 
With Dlustrations. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each 
Other volumes will be issued sbortly. 


(Hanprr's Lista- 


XVIII. 
PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. Snb-Tro 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. By 


Niooras Pixe, U. 8. Consul, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author's own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valnable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 50, 
XIX. 
FLAMMARION'S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 











$10 to: to $20 a Day.—Agents 1 wanted for Everybody's 8 

| Send esp Nowe for Tllustrated Catalogne of 

1000 Agents wanted. Particulars 

$10 ice Gro. L. Ferron & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 

da PLUMB & CO., Phila., Pa 
5000 AGENTS W. 





sphere. Translated from the French of Cawitie 
peammennes, Edited by James Grassuxn, F.R.S., 
peraeenoie of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ica Saqareens of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
With 10 C hromo-Lithographa, and 86 Wood- 
8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franks Squars, N. Y. 


ANCER! Cancer! Cancer!—All External Cancers 
/ cured permanently; no charge anless « cure is ef- 
fected. Addrens by letter Jas, EK. Waxes, 58 E 30th St. 
TR. y MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and 
MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stenell and Key 
full particulars FREE. 8, M. Srewonr, ase, 


$52 $20 Betas noms: Terme tee, ie 


$72 free. J. WORUH & OO. St St Loui Mon 


wich. 
cuts. 































































right, Mr. GRANGER ; 


U.S. “That's 





Coracines, 
'Tussores, 
Contigas, 
IN CHINESE AND INDIA SILKS, 


Just opened by 


Union Adams & Co., 


_637 BRO ADW AY. 


Puts Liay af Kentucky 


fit 


rite 


Le PER SOE, 


tami 





FOURTH 


GRAND Gift CONCERT, 


March 31st. 
NO FURTHER POSTPONEMENT. 
A FORTUNE for $50. 


LIST OF GIFTS, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. $250,000 


A FOREIGN AND POISONOUS WEED. 
I thought | you would not have that in your jield.” 








| 


ONE GRAND CASH GIFT......:. 100,000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT...... 50, 000 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT... 25,000 | 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT. é evove 29,500: | 
10 CASH GIFTS, €10,000 each.. beees 100; 000 
80 CASH GIFTS, 5,000 each..... 50.000 | 
50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each..... 50, 000 
80 CASH GIFTS, 600 each...... 40.000 
100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each. 40,000 
150 CASH GIFTS, 800 each, 45,000 
250 CASH GIFTS, 200 each...... 50,000 
825 CASH GIFTS, 100 each....... 323500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 each..... 550, 000 
Total, 12,000 Gifts, all Cash, amounting 
SPS CEE RS A OTS $1,500,000 
Which will be distributed on the 3ist March among 
the ticket-holders in this magnificent scheme. 


The announcement of a drawing on the day named 
is POSITIVE and FINAL, and it is hoped that all in- 
tending to purchase tickets will order promptly, that 
there may be no confusion or disappointment in filling 
orders. The object is a good one; the confidence of 
the public in the good faith of the management is 
thoroughly established, and the remainder of the 
tickets will all be sold by the time appointed for the 

drawing. All agents are required to make their re- 
turns on the 20th March. 

PRICE OF TICKETS. 


Whe THCMONS. . o ccccccve $50 00 
Ha PUTTTETIPE Tr 25 00 
Tenths, or each cx yupon Ra cteseveecsr ves : 5 00 
1 Whok Tic ne Ee Sa divueks De 
22 1 -8 Whole Tickets for......ccccscessescces 1000 00 
113 Whole Ticketa for : . 5000 00 


THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 


Agent Public Library Ky., and Manager Gift aor | 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. ; or, 


THOS. H. HAYS & CO. 


Eastere Agents, 609 Broadway. N. Y. 


HARPER'S WEEK LY. 





224 AND NO 
ee AGRARIANISM? : 








RARE AND BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


AND 


CHOICE VEGETABLES. 





The Nineteenth Annual Edition of our 
celebrated Seed Catalogue and Amateur’s 
Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Gard- 
en, containing upward of 200 pages, including sev- 
eral hundred Seely executed engravings of favorite 
flowers and vegetables, and a beautifully color- 
ed chromo, w ith'a supplement for 1874, 
is now in press, and will be mailed to all applicants 
upon receipt of 25 cemts, An edition elegantly 
bound in cloth, $1 00. 

Bliss’s Gardeners? Almanac and Ab- 
ridged Catalogue contains upward of 100 pages, 
and embraces a monthly calendar of operations and a 
price-list of all the leading Garden, Field, and 
Flower Seeds, with brief directions for their cul- 
ture. A copy will be mailed to all applicants inclosing 
two 3-cent stamps. 

Bliss’s Illustrated Potato Catalogue 
free to all applicants. Address 


B. K. BLISS & SONS, 
Nos, 23 Park Place and 20 Murray St., 
P. 0. Box 5712. New York. 











TW ITE-COMEJNATION SI SPECTACLES. 
og ney PRESERVE THE EVES > 


- ASK FOR THEM. 





A catalo ue of all ‘the es of 

’ nf Genuine Waltham Watches, with 

HOWARD & CO. 'S prices, will be mailed free to any 

one who writes to Howard & Co., 

Advertisement Of NO. $93 Filth Ave., New York. 

Waltham Watches. ar ordered from it will be 

sent by Express for examination 

to 1, poss < the country. Gold 

Fhe ss Si aqa.*nd Silver Watches only. ALL 

onsen ween in Thar. warranted. LOW prices and no 

‘o Wee kly.”? risk. SEND FOR THE BOOK 
and judge for yourself. 


i SF ae 


RUNNIN DOMESTIC. 


That any SEWING-"EACHINE should have 
so many Points of Superiority as are claimed 
for the “* DOMESTIC ” seems to many minds incredible. 
The fact is, the inventor started right, and, 
that the machine should be very superior, is only the 
natural result, and explains the EX TRAORDI- 
NARY LEAD which this machine takes with the 


pe 








| public over machines long regarded as the best. 





AGENTS WANTED EVERY WHERE. 
DOMESTIC SEW ING-MACHINE a, NEW YORK. 





Pleasant to the Taste. Relieve and cure Indigestion, 
Heartburn, and all weaknesses of the stomach. Fifty 
Cents per Box; sent, », Pantene ee for Sixty Cents. 
Sold by Druggists. 8. G. W LING, 207 Centre St. 











[Mancu 7 7,187 4. 
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A PLEASANT SITUATION. 






“*Oh, that’s nothing! 


‘*Doesn’t your hand tremble a good deal, my good man?” 
I’m subject to fits, that's all!” 





Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


WM. KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 


NEW YORK. 





GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons, 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


03,000 


Now in use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 


popularity. 
2” Send for Price-Lista. 


Address BUFFALO, N. ¥. 


56 WORTH FOR 50c. 


LUME'S Ly id Each oe has 32 large 
quarto first-class Piano M Best songs, 
waltzes, ops, quadrilles, &c. wea Abt, Kucken, 
Mendelssohn, Claribel, Strauss, Faust, Parlow, Her- 
mann, &c., for 50 cents mailed. 82 Catalogues free. 
FRED. BLU ME, 2 27 7 Union Square, New York. — 


WILKIE COLLINS'S 
NOVELS. 


oewwtih eS 
Harper's Ivtustratep Liprary Epition oF 
Wikis Coxiiiys’s Novers. With a Por- 
trait on Steel. 12mo, Green Cloth, $1 50 
















per volume. 
ARMADALE. THE DEAD SECRET. 
BASIL. THE MOONSTONE. 


HIDE-AND-SEEK. 
MAN AND WIFE, 


THE NEW MAGDALEN. 
THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
NO NAME. QUEEN OF HEARTS. 
POOR MISS FINCH. AFTER DARK. 
MISCELLANIES. 





Mr. Collins has no superior in true narrative power. 
—American and Gazette, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Collins's power of riveting the attention of his 
readers and lending interest to his plot by all the 
subtle arts of the dramatist is well known, and his 
books have the additional attraction of being entirely 
healthy in tone.—Scottish-American Journal. 


Pusuisnep sy HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx, 


_—_—_— 


a” Hanree & Broruers will send either of the above 
norks by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 
A. J. BICK- 


BUILDERS Send for Catalogue J: BUCK. 
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“USAIN 


*SOZIS 1) 40 SEACIDH 


40 UONWBUIQWOD y 
NVIGONI ‘3A0¥D VILNVUNY 





AN OPPORTUNITY TO OWN 

AN ORANGE GROVE without 

interference with present ocou- 
*euB0 

Buipnjou ‘dn oge wos 800g 


pation. 


Also, Unimproved Orange Land by the acre. 


Ask those who have visited Florida about the profits 
of Orange Culture. 


For Circulars address BLISS, HOOD & BENT, P.0.Box 5712. 
Office, 20 Murray St., New York City. 











Rp HOE & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Type-revolving, Web-perfecting, Single 
and Double Cylinder, and Adams’ 


PRINTING MACHINES, 
Washington and Smith Hand Presses, Self-I 
Every article connected with the art 
of Letter-Pres 88, Copper-Plate, and Lithographic Print- 
| Sagan Book-Binding, Stereotyping and Electrotyping, 
always on hand, or furnished at short notice. 
CAST-STEEL SAWS, 
Steam - engenese - queers Iron and 
Brass Castings, &c 
NEW YORK: 
Manufactory on Grand, Sheriff, Broome & ColumbiaSts. 
Wareroom, cor. Grand and Sheriff Streets. 


Printing Presses."nvade! 


8 Size for Cards, $1 Size for — 
bels, Enve} wei be culars, Etc. 
Business Men do their own Printing 

vertising.- Boys and 
rsl08 ful amusemnent and monry making. Send stamp 
for circular, KELDEY 2 ete., to the "ienafacturers, 
KELSEY & O00. +» Meriden, Conn. 








WRITE TO THE TRAVELERS IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn., or 
apply to any Agent for a Life or General Accident Policy. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 

copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on recetpt of F ‘our Dollars by the Publishers. 





| Hanrer'’s Magazine, Harrer’s Weexty, and Hanerr’s 


Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazune, Weexuy, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 


Terms ror Apvertisine 1x Harper's WEEKLY ANP 
Harrer’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
owt ie Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
@i BH per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


























Four months alone I walked the chalk ; 
I thought my heart would break, 
And all them boys a-slappin’ my back, 
And axin’, ‘‘ What ‘ll you take?” 
I never slept without dreamin’ dreams 
Of Burbin, Peach, or Rye, 
But I chawed at my nigger-head, and swore 
I'd rake that pool or die. 


[WRITTEN FOR HARPER'S WEEELY.] 
THE PLEDGE AT SPUNKY POINT. 


A TALE OF VIRTUOUS EFFORT AND HUMAN 
PERFIDY. 





Ir's all very well for preachin’, 
But preachin’ and ptactice don’t gee; 
I’m posted on virtue and temp’rance, 
And you can’t ring it in on me. 
Jest toddle along with your pledge, Squire, 
Ef that’s what you want me to sign; 
Betwixt me and you, I've been thar, 
And I'll not take any in mine. 





At last—the Fo'th—I humped myself 
Through chores and breakfast soon, 

Then scooted down to Taggart’s store, 
For the pledge was off at noon 

And all the boys wis gethered thar, 
And each man hilt his glass, 

Watchin’ me and the clock, quite solemn like, 
Fur to see the last minute pass, 


A year ago last Fo'th July 
A lot o’ the boys was here: 

We all got corned, and signed the pledge 
Fur to drink no more that year. 

There was Tilman Joy and Sheriff M‘Phail, 
And me and Abner Fry, 

And Shelby’s boy Leviticus, 
And the Golyers—Luke and Cy. 


The eloek struck twelve! I raised the jug, 
And took one lovin’ pull- 
I was holler clar from skull to boots 
It seemed I couldn't git full. 
But I was roused by a fiendish laugh 
That might have raised the dead— 
Them ornary sneaks had sot the clock 
A half an hour ahead! 


And we anteed up a hundred, 
In the hands 9’ Deacon Kedge, 

Fur to be divided the follerin’ Fo’th 
"Mongst the boys that kep’ the pledge. 
And we knowed each other so well, Squire, 
You may take my scalp for a fool 
Ef every man when he signed his name 

Didn't feel dead sure of the pool. 


** All right,” I squawked, ‘‘ you've got me; 
Jest order your drinks agin, 
And we'll paddle up to the Deacon's 
And scoop the ante in.” 
But when we got to Kedge's, 
What a sight was that we saw! 
The Deacon and Parson Skeeters 
In the tail of a game of Draw. 


Fur a while it all went lovely; 
We put up a job next day 

Far to make Joy bilieve his wife was dead, 
And he went home middlin’ gay. 

Then Abner Fry he killed a man, 
And afore he was hung, M‘Phail 

Jest bilked the widder outen her sheer 


By gittin’ him slewed in jail. They had shook ‘em the heft of the mornin’ ; 


The Parson's luck was fa'r, 
And he raked; the minute we got thar, 

The last of our pool on a p'ar. 

Was New-Year’s tight as sin. So no more temp’rance for me, Squire: 
And along in March the Golyers | = I ‘low it's all very fine, 

Got so drunk that a fresh biled owl ——— AY \\ ot RNYNS . But ez fur myself, I thank ye, 
Would’a looked, ‘longside o' them two young men. Ye ESS —- I'll not take any in mine, 

Like a sober temperance fowl. 
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But Chris’mas scooped the Sheriff— = = ; WW 5 
The eggnogs gethered him in— = ~. \\ 
And Shelby’s boy Leviticus 
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A COOL FLIRTATION—A SKETCH IN THE SKATING GARDENS, ST, PETERSBURG. 
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THE CONVALESCENT—A SKETCIL AT A CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL. 
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